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NE MAN in the trench with simple tools is 

all that’s needed to lay a bottle-tight gas 

line with mechanical joint cast iron pipe. Any 
able-bodied man without previous experience can quickly 


become expert in assembling the bottle-tight mechanical 


joints made by C.I.P.R.A. members. They vary in design but sie seeelinaiasiat 


Pipe bearing this mark is cast iron pipe. 


Available in diameters from 11% to 84 inches. 
are based on the same time-tried principle and all are bottle- Cue tates ee teers sateen 


THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 


tight under all operating pressures. 1015 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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At least ten per cent increase in capacity of your water 
gas machine can be obtained by the addition of a Semet- 
Solvay Automatic Charging Machine. Part of the increase 
is obtained by eliminating shut-downs for charging, part 
from the added efficiency of a fuel bed of constant depth. 


The charger refuels the generator once every cycle dur- 
ing the back-run period. Fuel is accurately weighed by a 
built-in scale and is uniformly distributed by a hydrauli- 
cally-controlled spreader. A clamping device gives a gas- 
tight closure between charger and generator. Seating of 
the doors is cushioned by the hydraulic cylinders. 





INCREASES 
CAPACITY 


The Semei-Solvay Automatic Charging Machine is built 
for use with any make of water gas or blue gas machine. 
Automatic charging is not recommended however when 
the fuel used is bituminous coal. If you operate on coke 
or anthracite coal, why not write us for further informa- 
tion and a list of satisfied users. 











SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN THADDEUS S&S. C. LOWE built the “Great West- 
ern’, his first large balloon, little did he dream that he was 
helping to lay the foundation of American air power. The 
public, in large part, scoffed at the ambitious project. But 
President Lincoln believed in the military future of the big 
. fo mines | i a oe gas-bag, and so, eventually, did the Union generals. When 

; ao * : : | c a the Civil War was over in 1865, the United States had an 
Aw 4\ 7 é Air Force 


wide front. 





a regular balloon service spread over a 


Miia : 5 i 
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Thus ... the birth in America of gas as a war fuel. 


Since that time the uses of gas have greatly multiplied, 
The observation balloon “Union” in 1861 at headquar- until today GAS is an indispensable factor in the battle 
ters of General McDowell, aide-de-camp to General of production. It no longer fills balloons, but it plays a 


McClellan, Commander-in-Chief of the Union army. vital part in producing the aircraft, guns, tanks, ships and 
General Grant made good use of balloons for spotting 


. shells that will win the war. 
movements behind the lines. ne - 


All along, from the time of Lowe’s first balloon, 
PURIFICATION has been an important factor in gas pro- 
duction. Today it is doubly important because only the 
most efficient purification insures maximum output with 


— TE 


minimum waste. 





Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, one of the first Americans to real- Lowe's original rough sketch of gas generating apparatus shows a 
ize the importance of the air in modern warfare. In 1859 mobile generator, purifier, cooler and couplings. Gas for one 
Lowe made plans for a flight to England in his “mam- inflation was made with an average of 3,300 pounds of iron filings 
moth aerial ship” which he called the “City of New and 1,600 pounds of sulphuric acid. Purifier, filled with water 
York”. But the Civil War intervened and Lowe became and lime, absorbed carbonic acid, allowing only the purest hydro- 
“Chief Aeronaut of the Army of the Potomac”. gen to enter the balloon. Photo from U. S. National Museum. 


Gas Purifying Materials Company, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 
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@ Showing three of the four master meters (Metric- 
American 500-B Ironcase models—equipped with 
Metric Volume and Pressure Gages) inside meter 


house of a prominent low cost housing project. 
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@ Long-life meter accuracy and stamina, 
are carefully considered economy factors 
in this installation at a newly completed 
FHA low cost housing project in a large 
Southern city. In peace and wartime econ- 
omy, the space saving, rustproof METRIC- 
AMERICAN Ironcase contributes to low cost 
gas service for thousands of industrial 


and other large-volume users of gas. 


. +. Outstanding performance made pos- 
sible by lroncase features such as one- 
piece body casting, rigidly fastened full 
bellows diaphragms, large capacity valves 
(non-pulsating, minimum friction type), 
gas-tight stuffing boxes, full provision for 
bearing lubrication and for condensate 


drainage. 
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Protection of Property and 
In the National Emergency 


ITH THE ADVENT of the 

National Emergency, many 

of the hidden or obscure 
meanings of the word “safety” have 
been brought forth. The light of day 
has been permitted to shine upon 
the function of safety in operation 
without undue criticism. The liter- 
ary minds of high-powered press 
agents have given ‘many names to 
this important function of industry 
in an effort to convince employer 
and employee alike of the necessity 
of actual application of its simple 
axioms. These axioms are as basic 
as any upon which our national pro- 
duction program is anchored. Prob- 
ably the most fascinating and mys- 
terious title which has been applied 
to the safety movement has been that 
of “Conservation of Manpower and 
Materiel.”” This simply means: safe 
working conditions be provided for 
the employee in order that he may 
efficiently perform his work, and his 
maximum productive power be util- 
ized; tools with which he works re- 
ceive proper care in order to realize 
the maximum benefit from each tool ; 
each piece of raw material and each 
fabricated device upon which the 
workman exercises his skill be so 
transported or handled as to reduce 
to a minimum the likelihood of a 
mishap resulting in injury to the em- 
ployee or damage to the tools, raw 
material or fabricated device so 
transported. Thus the popularized 
catch-phrase of a decade ago, “Safe- 
ty First,” which was coined to put 
across a great humanitarian move- 
ment, has been supplanted by a 
broader slogan, “Conservation of 
Manpower and Materiel,” which 
implies not only greater emphasis 
upon the safety of the employee, but 


By 
E. E. Ellis 


Southern California Gas Co. 


the preservation of tools and mate- 
rials as well. 

Even before the declaration of a 
state of emergency, the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognized the importance 
and need of a nation-wide campaign 
for safety for workers, if the War 
was to be won by the supplying of 





“There are none of us who will 
not agree that the Gas Industry is 
an important and intimate part of 
the Nation’s production system. 
It is vital that its service be main- 
tained unimpaired.” 





equipment and materiel to the demo- 
cratic nations. To meet this need the 
Government inaugurated a far-reach- 
ing program to establish safety as a 
fundamental basis of industrial ac- 
tivity. Through this program the 
Government aids and advises indus- 
tries holding Government contracts 
in order to provide safe working 
conditions for every employee pro- 
ducing those products necessary to 
national security. This safety work 
is being effectively furthered by the 
“National Committee for the Con- 
servation of Manpower in the De- 
fense Industries,” whose Special 
Agents—all Industrial Safety Engi- 
neers—carry the gospel of industrial 
safety and health to numerous small 
plants which have heretofore not 


Personnel 


understood the meaning of the word 
“safety” as applied to industrial 
operations. 

In the past, safety work has been 
devoted principally to the prevention 
of accidents to personnel and only to 
a limited extent to property protec- 
tion. Upon the declaration of the Na- 
tional Emergency, a sudden need for 
a wider and broader safety program 
was realized. Companies were not 
only faced with a question of protec- 
tion of personnel and property from 
the normal hazards of the industry, 
but from the overt acts of its ene- 
mies as well. How far should com- 
panies go to provide actual effective 
protection against an attack which 
might never occur? Should a pro- 
tection program actually be put into 
effect? Should plans and prepara- 
tions be made so that a personnel 
and property protection program 
could be launched without delay? 
Or should a policy of Jaissez-faire 
or do-nothing be adopted? Should 
definite action be taken immediately 
to protect property from the sub- 
versive acts of the saboteur? These 
are but a few of the vague and in- 
definite problems faced by manage- 
ment in these uncertain times. 


Protection of Plants from 
Sabotage 

Protection of property and facili- 
ties from sabotage in the utility field 
is particularly difficult because of 
wide dispersement of property. The 
fact that transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities are spread over a large 
area makes its economically impos- 
sible to provide protection in any- 
thing more than a limited degree. 
The degree of protection to be pro- 
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vided must be decided by weighing 
the necessity of maintenance of 
service, the vulnerability of the 
equipment, its value, and the ease 
with which it may be damaged by 
subversive acts. The saboteur is sel- 
dom the bearded wild-eyed bomb- 
throwing anarchist. He may often 
be the complacent, reliable, trusted 
employee of many years service. 
Acts of sabotage may be perpetrated 
by employees in responsible posi- 
tions. Witness the destruction of 
many costly dies at the Ford River 
Rouge Plant by a superintendent of 
many years service in the company. 

Probably no other precaution as a 
measure to combat sabotage is as im- 
portant as a careful investigation of 
the personal history of all employees 
who have access to vital plant equip- 
ment, particularly alone. In the past, 
when much of the time and energy 
of management has been devoted to 
the securing and building of busi- 
ness, Personnel investigations may 
have been neglected to the extent that 
foreign agents or so-called fifth col- 
umnists have invaded the ranks of 
loyal employees in many organiza- 
tions. Aliens or alien sympathizers 
may be found to be in a position with 
access to much important informa- 
tion vital to the War effort. A thor- 
ough review of personnel records, 
and in doubtful cases, an investiga- 
tion by proper agencies, will reveal 
the true condition of the organiza- 
tion personnel. Quick and decisive 
action, based upon knowledge gained, 
may avert a later “embarrassing situ- 
ation” or prevent the destruction of 
much valuable equipment. 

To prevent entrance to the prop- 
erty at other than designated loca- 
tions, substantial fencing is essen- 
tial. Conventional fencing will not 
insure 100 per cent protection against 
the professional saboteur, but it will 
be of great assistance in barring en- 
trance to the crackpot, or the petty, 
inexperienced, unorganized, nuisance 
saboteur. Fences alone will not fur- 
nish adequate protection at night. 
Guard details assisted by proper and 
adequate flood-lighting are necessary. 
The most economical method is to 
use the so-called inside guard system 
whereby guards patrol inside the 
fence, and floodlighting is arranged 
so as to light the area along and just 
beyond the fencing. This permits the 
guards to remain in the shadows 
and away from observation and bring 
any prowler into bold relief. 

Plant machinery should be pro- 
tected by frequent check on greases 
and crank case oils. Simple analyses 
that can be performed in the plant 
should constitute daily checks. Other 
checks of a more elaborate nature 
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should be made periodically by send- 
ing samples to the chemical labora- 
tory. 


Protection of Personnel and 
Property From Air Raid 


The protection of personnel from 
injury and property from damage 
which are the results of attacks by 
enemy airplanes is a subject for wide 
discussion. The British, by bitter ex- 
perience, have obtained much data 
on these subjects. Much valuable in- 
formation is available in the form of 
pamphlets which are obtainable at a 
nominal charge from the British Li- 
brary of Information, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Any satis- 
factory discussion of this subject 
would of necessity be quite lengthy, 
and because of the availability of 
these publications, repetitious. It 
would be advisable for all those in- 
terested in the protection of person- 
nel or property in case of air raid to 
obtain these informative bulletins. 

At the present time, with only oc- 
casional sporadic attacks being like- 
ly, it would be short-sighted to paint 
window lights which are needed to 
furnish light for operation during 
daylight hours. The cost of the use 
of electric light being thus made nec- 
essary would soon exceed substanti- 
ally the added cost of providing re- 
movable blackout shades or screens. 

Organization Chart No. 1 is a sug- 
gested local Civilian Defense Organi- 
zation published by the Chemical 
Warfare Division of the U. S. Army. 
It can be seen by this chart that the 
utilities form one of the six impor- 
tant branches of the Citizen Defense 
Corps. The relation of the utility or- 
ganization to the local civilian defense 
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organization is more fully discussed 
later under the topic, Emergency 
Field Operations. 

The defense organization staff 
should be comprised of the supervis- 
orial heads of the several defense 
divisions or “Sections” as we shall 
call them hereafter. Emphasis is 
placed upon the point that it is im- 
portant that the emergency organiza- 
tion be a separate and distinct entity 
or organization of itself, that al- 
though the members may in the nor- 
mal course of their duties be part of 
the line organization, so far as their 
defense activities are concerned, they 
are solely responsible to the execu- 
tive in charge of such duties. Or- 
ganization Chart No. 2 is illustrative 
of such an organization. 


Section 1. Emergency Field 
Section 


This section has particularly to do 
with the field operations insofar as 
maintaining of service to consumers 
is concerned. In order to prevent 
outages over large areas of the sys- 
tem, it is necessary for the field sec- 
tion to prepare, if not already avail- 
able, district maps for the isolation 
of various districts when and if the 
mains are broken. Emergency crews 
and repair equipment must be pro- 
vided and should be stationed in dis- 
tricts from which it is possible to 
reach any point of a given area with 
the least possible delay. It is neces- 
sary to train these emergency crews 
to extinguish gas fires resulting from 
broken mains in the least possible 
time, and with the aim in view of 
maintaining service wherever pos- 
sible. This crew must also be equip- 
ped to reestablish service if the area 
in which the outage occurs is small. 
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Section I 
Rnergency 
Field Opera- ao 
tions Includ- of 

ing District Vehicle 
Isolation, 
Emergency 
Repair Equip- 
ment and 
Organization, 
Extinguishing 
Gas Fires, Ro- 
establishnent 
of Service, 


The duty of organizing a company 
control center to which all informa- 
tion pertaining to damage to com- 
pany property will be routed rests 
with the field section. It is impor- 
tant that the company control center 
be so organized that it can work 
closely with the control centers of the 
civilian organizations since the infor- 
mation concerning damage to com- 
pany property will be _ received 
through these channels. For this 
purpose, it is wise for utilities to 
arrange for direct representation at 
the City or County control centers, 
and provide a means of direct com- 
munication with company centers, in 
order that information may be re- 
layed as quickly as possible. 


Section II. Operation of 
Emergency Vehicles 


Vehicles which are to move during 
air raids or blackouts must be pro- 
vided with the necessary permits. 
For movement at night, approved 
blackout lights must be provided. Al- 
though requirements for operating 
permits for vehicles have now be- 
come more or less generally estab- 
lished, they are still far from being 
in what may be termed a crystallized 
state. For this reason it is impor- 
tant that close contact be maintained 
with the defense authorities in order 
that when the emergency does arise, 
it is not found that permits have ex- 
pired or that blackout lights are not 
of the approved type, thereby im- 
mobilizing the emergency vehicle. 


Section Ill. Employee 
Identification 


This section should be organized 
so as to control the issuance of all 
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mts, 
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employee identification cards and 
plant passes, and to issue instruc- 
tions to proper department heads for 
controlling the admittance of visitors 
and others to company properties. 
The functions of this section are 
more fully discussed under the topic 
of “Protection of Plants from Sabo- 
tage.” 


Section IV. Anti-Sabotage 
Measures 


This section has charge of guard 
systems and policing, and acts in an 
advisory capacity to operating de- 
partments with reference to control 
of gate guards and other plant pre- 
cautionary measures. The problems 
of this section have been previously 
discussed under the topic of ‘“Pro- 
tection of Plants From Sabotage.” 


Section V. Protection of 


Personnel and Property From 
Air Raids; Blackouts 


Although fencing and floodlighting 
of properties may not be strictly 
considered as a continuing defense 
function because of the costs in- 
volved and its importance in plant 
protection, the executive in charge 
of the design and installation of such 
equipment should be part of the 
emergency organization. 

One of the chief tools of destruc- 
tion available to the enemy is fire. 
Fires may be caused by the incendi- 
ary bombs or may be the secondary 
result of damage caused by demo- 
lition bombs. In order to cope with 
the fire problem, it is necessary that 
a fire-fighting corps be organized. 
The most efficient fire-fighting or- 
ganization, however, is helpless with- 
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out equipment, and it is at this point 
that the policy of management will 
be a decisive factor. 

The problem of injury to person- 
nel has not been placed last in the 
discussion of this section because of 


its lack of importance. Employees 
should be encouraged to enroll for 
first aid instruction. Company as- 
sembly rooms and _ auditoriums 
should be made available for this 
purpose. Also, other reasonable as- 
sistance should be given. However, 
such first aid training alone is not in 
itself sufficient to create an organiza- 
tion effective for the control of per- 
sonnel in case of an air raid. For 
this purpose each office, plant, or 
unit, should organize a warden’s sys- 
tem for the supervision of personnel 
as well as a fire-fighting corps for 
the control of incendiary bombs or 
incipient fires. 


Section VI. Field Production and 
Transmission Operation 


In companies where operation 
consists of control of the source of 
the product, a section should be set 
up governing so-called field produc- 
tion and transmission operation. It 
is their job to determine the type of 
and extent of protection of lines and 
other properties in cooperation with 
other companies in the industry. 


Section VII. Customer 
Information and Relations 


The very nature of gas-utilization 
raises many questions in the minds 
of customers as to what should be 
done in the case of an emergency. 
It is important for this section to 
maintain a bureau of information for 
the purpose of disseminating to the 
public and customers correct infor- 
mation as to the proper utilization 
of gas during an emergency ; also, to 
correct erroneous statements or im- 
pressions made by uninformed per- 
sons in responsible positions. 


Section VIll. Relations with 
Press, Civilian Defense Organ- 
ization, and Public Officials 


This section has the problem of 
maintaining friendly relations with 
the press, civilian defense organiza- 
tions, and public officials. It acts in 
the nature of a liaison office for the 
company. Although at first thought, 
such a section may appear to be 
superfluous, amicable relations in 
times of stress are of utmost impor- 
tance. With many persons in contact 
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with the various governmental agen 
cies and organizations, it is very 
likely that a certain number of mis 
understandings will occur and it is 
the purpose of this section to follow 
such misunderstandings or 
might also be termed cases of fric 
tion to their and report 
thereon to the executive in charge of 
the defense organization. 

The organization plan which has 
been herein described is not pre 
tended to be applicable in every case, 
nor is it claimed to be without 
“rough spots”, or to have eliminated 
duplication in every case. Its pur 
pose is to supply a basis upon which 
it is hoped a more perfected and 


what 


sources 


efficient method of organization may 
be developed. 

There are none of us who will not 
ree that the gas industry is an im- 
portant and intimate part of the na- 
tion’s production system. It is vital 


that its service be maintained unim- 
paired Much has been done, but 
much remains to be done. Much 
valuable time has already passed. 
That which has not been done be- 
cause of neglect must now be hur- 
riedly accomplished 

tract f paper pre sented at the 
Spr Technical Conference, Pacific 


Los Angeles, May 





A Good Kink for Locating A Leak 
Or Stoppage In a Concealed Pipe 


By 
W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


Newark, N. J 


HEN a concealed pipe leaks 

steam, air, gas, water, etc., and 

you want to locate the leak at 
minimum expense, here is an excel 
lent method :- 

Fill the pipe with water—until it 
overflows. Close all of the valves 
which hold the water against grav 
ity. Then do nothing for a number 
ot hours, possibly over night, de 
pending upon the size of the leak 
and the rate at which the water level 
in the pipe drops. In other words, 
allow as much water to leak out as 
can leak out. 

Then, next morning, or at a suit 
able interval, using a calibrated can, 
fill the can with water and pour it 
rapidly into the pipe. One can full 
may not be enough. Two cans full 
may not be enough. Pour until the 
pipe is filled flush with the top, with 
out allowing any overflow. Make 
note of the exact amount of water 
poured into the pipe, which is very 
important. 

Multiply the inside diameter of 
any pipe in inches by itself, then 
multiply by 0.7854, and divide the 
result into the number of cubic in- 
ches of water poured into the pipe. 
The quotient is the distance to the 
“trouble spot” in inches. One can 


easily determine the number of cubic 
inches of water poured into a pipe 
from the fact that one U. S. 
cubic inches. 


gallon 
contains 231 


By this means leaks can be located 


with amazing accuracy resulting in 
minimum cost for repair work 
where the piping is concealed. And 


the same method is often applicable 
to pipes that are stopped up. You 
can readily calculate the “point of 
stoppage.” 

To assist in determining the num- 
ber of gallons in any pipe, here is a 
handy chart. This writer 
know of any table that gives such 
values and where volumes are to be 
found they are usually given in 
cubic Besides the range of a 
table is seldom great enough to cover 
all conditions. 

The chart includes 
average conditions. 


all of 


T 


does not 


reet, 


more than 
It takes care of 
the standard pipe sizes from 


lg inch to 15 inches in Column A, 
leneth ot 


and any pipe from 0.1 








Buy DEFENSE SAVINGS 
BONDS and STAMPS 


AT ALL BANKS, POST OFFICES, AND SAVINGS ANDO 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
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foot to 800,000 feet in 


Column C shows volumes from 1 to 


Column B. 


1,000 gallons. This is great enough 
to take care of nearly any condition. 

To use the chart simply run a 
straight line through the pipe size 
(Column A) and the gallons of 
water poured into the pipe, Column 
C, and the intersection in Column B 
immediately gives the location of the 
trouble spot. 

For example, the dotted line 
drawn across this chart shows that 
if the pipe size is 2% inches (Col- 
umn A), and if 100 gallons of water 
are poured into the pipe, (Column 
C), the trouble spot is 400 feet away, 
Column B. 

Inversely if it is desired to know 
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the number of gallons in any length 
of pipe line, or the size of the pipe 
necessary to hold a given number of 
gallons within certain limitations of 
length, the chart may be convenient- 
ly applied. In other words knowing 
two factors in any two of the three 
columns, the unknown in the third 
column is quickly found. 
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The Use of Cheap Fuel Oils In A Standard 


minimized our troubles due to 

tar emulsion and carbon deposits 
by purchasing water gas oils which 
gave us fewest operating troubles; 
but with increased costs due to the 
war, it has become increasingly im- 
portant that we select oils which will 
give us the lowest production cost 
rather than the fewest operating 
troubles. It is our problem to elim- 
inate our troubles by proper gas 
plant operation, rather than by the 
purchase of oils which are easiest to 
use. 

For a general description of our 
plant at Beloit, | refer you to the 
paper “Experience with a Nine Foot 
Reverse Flow Water Gas Set’* 
which I presented at the Mid-West 
Gas School and Conference, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, last Sep- 
tember. The Reverse Flow water 
gas set will consume any cheap grade 
of fuel oil that can be purchased at 
an attractive price. However, most 
water gas plants are not fortunate 
enough to have this equipment and 
they are faced with the problem of 
how to use cheap grades of fuel oil 
in their present equipment, until nat- 
ural gas arrives. Let us analyze 
their problems. 


Fu: MANY YEARS we have 


The Generator Fuel Bed 


The condition of the generator 
fuel bed bears an important relation- 
ship to the amount of trouble you 
have in the remainder of the water 
You are probably using 
100% bituminous coal in your gen- 
erators because it is cheaper than 
coke. If you are troubled with 
blown-over fuel, this problem can be 
solved as follows: 


gas set. 


1. Reduce your air rate until you 
eliminate blown-over fuel. 


nN 


Increase your blasting time to 
compensate for the reduced air 
rate. 

3. Increase the amount of blow-run 
if your generator fire is not suffi- 
ciently hot. Reducing your 
steam/MCF will also heat the 
fuel bed. 


* American Gas Journal, December, 
1941, Pages 9-14. 


Water Gas Set 


By 
George G. Dormer 


Plant Superintendent 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


4. Determine the cause of blown- 

over fuel. 
a. Breakage in coal handling sys- 
tem resulting in poorly sized coal 
with too many fines. Screen out 
the fines, or preferably, unload 
coal directly from railroad car to 
fuel charging bucket to eliminate 
breakage. 
b. Improper spreading of fuel. 
Use cone bottom fuel charging 
bucket which throws the coal to 
the sidewalls, thus compensating 
for the decreased resistance 
through this portion of the fuel 
bed. 

c. In water gas sets 8 6” and 

larger in diameter, use cone type 

grates which compensate for the 
increased resistance through the 
center of the fuel bed. 

You must eliminate blow-holes 
and blown-over fuel in your genera- 
tor fuel bed or you will be unable to 
use a checkerbrick spacing which 
will do a good job of completely 
cracking the oil. 


The Carburetor 


\When cheap grades of fuel oil 
are used in a standard water gas set, 
carbon deposits are formed in the 
carburetor checkerbrick, gradually 
closing off the passages until it fin- 
ally becomes necessary to rechecker 
the carburetor. Recheckering can be 
delayed by allowing air to burn off 
a portion of the deposited carbon 
during shut-down hours, either by 
opening the dust-catcher door, or by 
removing the oil spray, thus allowing 
air to pass through the carburetor 
and burn off the carbon deposited on 
the checkerbrick. Another method 
consists of opening the carburetor 
air blast for a period of time after 
the machine has been shut down for 
the day. The carburetor air will 
thus consume the carbon deposits in 
the checkerbrick. These methods are 
not 100% successful because the air 
follows the easiest path through the 
carburetor, thus passing through the 
nearest and clearest passages, and 
neglecting those which are clogged 
with carbon. 

This difficulty can be eliminated 
by removing the carburetor checker- 
brick and replacing them with a brick 


OPERATING RESULTS WITH A UGI NINE FOOT STANDARD WATER GAS SET--BELOIT, ‘WISCONSIN 





~ 


« Period 


2. Gas Manufactured 


ONE YEAR PERIOD 


TWO WEEK PERIOD*® TO WEEK PERIOD® 





380,665,000 Cu-Ft 15, 728,000 Cu Ft 15,862,000 Cu Ft 














3. Make per Hour 95,000 Cu Ft/Hr 


4, Kind of: Puel 100€ 5"x3" Fleming 


Elkhorn Coal 
5. Present fuel cost $7.18/ton 
6. Kind of oil 
7. A.P.I. Gravity of oil 32/36 gravity 
8. Conratison Carbon, % pone 


9. Fresent oil cost 


5. 30¢/gal 


10. Oil per MCF 2.67 gal/McF 


11. Coal per MCF 25.4 1b/MCF 
12. Tar per MCF o48 gal/Mcr 
13. Present tar credit 4.75¢/eal 
14, F.0.T. 20.99¢/MCF 
15. BTU 520. 


*This set has operated only twice since we placed 


Illinois gas oil 


94,000 Cu Ft/Hr 


100% 5"x3" Fleming 
Elkhorn Coal 


$7.18/ton 
Illinois fuel oil 
18/22 gravity 
4 to 6 percent 
4.96¢/gal 

3.06 gal/McF 
24.6 1b/McF 
92 gal/MCF 
4.75¢/gal 
19.67¢/NCF 
520. 


95,000 Cu Ft/Hr 


100% 5"x3" Fleming 
Elkhorn Coal 


$7.18/ton 
Nebraska Crude 0il 
30/32 gravity 
4 to 6 percent 
4.79¢/gallon 
2.70 gal/Mcr 
a4.9 1b/ucr 
49. gal/MCF 
4.75¢/gal 
19.53¢/MCE 
520. 


the Reverse Flow set in operation, February 


1940. Occasion for both operating periods was our desire to make changes in cone type erates 
and in checkerbrick spacing. Sce "Expericnce with a Reverse Flow Watcr Gas Sct" in December 


1941 issue of Gas Journal, pages $14. 
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pier in the center of the carburetor.* 
The pier serves as an igniter, pro- 
viding prompt ignition of the blast 
gases. It also increases the combus- 
tion volume to provide complete 
combustion of the blast gases before 
they come in contact with the super- 
heater checkerbrick. During the run, 
the oil particles are heated by radia- 
tion and conduction from the car- 
buretor sidewalls and the pier. Car- 
bon from the oil is deposited on the 
sidewalls and pier where it can be 
readily burned off by opening the 
dust catcher door, or removed by 
barring from the oil spray hole in 
the top of the carburetor. Periodic 
recheckering of the carburetor is 
thus eliminated and carbon is de- 
posited in the carburetor in such a 
manner that it can readily be re- 
moved. 


Oil Pressure and Temperature 

The time available for heating and 
cracking the oil is limited. Only 
five seconds after the oil is sprayed in 





* Method used in “U. G. I.” Heavy Oil 
Process. 


the carburetor as a liquid, it has been 
vaporized in the carburetor, cracked 
in the super-heater, and is being 
cooled as it passes out through the 
wash box. Any factor which assists 
in faster vaporization of the oil will 
result in more complete cracking of 
the oil into a permanent gas, and a 
tar free from partially cracked oils. 
To make it easy for the oil spray to 
do its work, the oil should be heated 
until it is “water thin.” We use a 
temperature of 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The oil spray pressure should 
be as high as your equipment will 
permit, thus obtaining an extremely 
fine spray and increasing the surface 
of the oil particles exposed. We 
use a pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch. Any increase in the oil 
spray pressure must be compensated 
for by decreasing the size of the oil 
spray orifices in order to retain the 
maximum oil admission time. 


The Superheater 


The superheater, like the carbure- 
tor, acts as a heat exchanger, heat- 
ing the blue gas containing oil vapors 
until they crack into gaseous hydro- 
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carbons and tar. The cracking tem- 
perature is determined periodically 
by a trowel test and should be main- 
tained constant by means of a pyro- 
meter. Any factor which assists in 
quickly heating the gases as they pass 
through the superheater, will increase 
the efficiency of oil cracking. 

If flue shaped checkerbrick are 
used, the trowel test will show an 
average test consisting of some 
under-cracked oil, that which passed 
down the center of the flue, and 
some overcracked oil, that which 
passed nearest the checkerbrick. As 
a result, we will not only produce 
liquid phase gum and naphthalene at 
the same time, but we will also have 
emulsion trouble due to condensible 
oils and lampblack in the tar. This 
condition can be observed by watch- 
ing the overflow from the sealpot, 
noting that as each globule of tar 
appears, it is surrounded by a ring 
of oil which breaks as the globule 
reaches the surface. Many opera- 
tors first experienced this trouble, 
which becomes worse as the size of 
the flue is increased, when they 
changed to 100% bituminous coal 
and thought it necessary to enlarge 
their superheater flues to provide 
free passage for blown over fuel 
from a poor generator fuel bed. 
Their trouble was in the generator; 
and changing superheater checker- 
brick may be likened to taking an 
aspirin to relieve a headache. It 
does not cure the trouble. 

A survey of water gas plants in 
the state of Wisconsin, made by this 
convention in 1939, showed: 

1. That out of thirteen gas plants 
reporting, ten used less than 100 
pounds per square inch pressure in 
atomizing their oil. Out of the same 
number, nine used less than 75 
pounds per square inch, and three 
used less than fifty pounds per 
square inch. 


2. That checkerbrick spacings var- 
ied from 1” to 4%”, from flued to 
staggered, with the most popular 
spacing being 214”. 

We believe this matter bears fur- 
ther investigation. We have found 
that a 1%” staggered checkerbrick 
spacing provides sufficient turbulent 
motion and intimate contact between 
the oil vapors and the checkerbrick 
to result in complete cracking of the 
oil into permanent gas or tar remark- 
ably free from partially cracked oil, 
without creating excessive flow re- 
sistance through the checkerbrick. 
We believe it is better, in cases of 
low blower capacity, to lengthen the 
blow rather than increase the size of 
the checkerbrick spacing. Using the 
same oil, when we changed from a 
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Condensate Distillation Range 





Distillation 4" Flue 24" Stagger 14%" Stagger 
Fractions Checker Checker Checker 
Deg. C Brick Brick Brick 
a ree 29.0% 22.0% 16.0% 
EE bath iva ekapieees. 36.0% 41.0% 57.0% 
CO eT er eer r 22.0% 27.0% 26.0% 
SEY Peer ee 6.0% 7.0% 1.0% 
Serr rere 7.0% 3.0% 0.0% 
PE a eT eee 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Expressing the same information in a different manner: 


Condensate Distillation Range 


4" Flue 214" Stagger 12" Stagger 
Percent Checker Checker Checker 
Distilling Brick Brick Brick 
Below 100 Deg. C. ....... 29.0% 22.0% 16.0% 
Below 120 Deg. C. ....... 65.0% 63.0% 73.0% 
Below 140 Deg. C. ....... 87.0% 90.0% 99.0% 
Below 160 Deg. C. ....... 93.0% 97.0% 100.0% 
paride 100.0% 100.0% 


Below 180 Deg. C. 


24" staggered to a 1%” staggered 
checkerbrick spacing, we lowered our 
pyrometer temperatures from 1640 
degrees to 1580 degrees Fahrenheit 
and obtained a better trowel test and 
seal pot at what was apparently a 
lower temperature. The distillation 
range of the light oils collected from 
the high pressure drip (after the gas 
has been compressed to 45 pounds 
per square inch and cooled to 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit) show the improve- 
ment resulting from these changes. 


The Water Gas Cycle 


ET chic hid ioe ain heleanted aes 30.0% 
EE. ce vtncnwad oaw oe 5.0% 
REY a: 6 & athiwaaka Ras 37.0% 
NN ee gil cao wise os 26.0% 
a. 2 errr ere 2.0% 
Se er error ee 0.0% 

RE df an Hakan imas 100.0% 


Our four minute cycle is a com- 
promise between a long cycle which 
has the advantage of less gas wasted 
to the atmosphere at the beginning 
and end of each blast (to avoid over- 
purging) and a short cycle which has 
the advantage of better steam de- 
composition, and more uniform tem- 
peratures. 


Carburetor air is opened with the 
generator air. Blue gas from the 
final up-run is just passing into the 
carburetor and provides a rich mix- 
ture for prompt ignition of the gen- 
erator gases and carburetor air. 


Fuel is charged after the blow. 
We call your attention to the fact 
that the blow before fuel charge is 
continued approximately sixty de- 


grees beyond normal to compensate 
for the drop in temperature while 
This shortens 
the first two blows after fuel charge 


fuel is being charged. 


and allows us to set our carburetor 
air for the average blow rather than 
for the longest blow (worst smoke 
condition) which normally occurs 
the first two runs after fuel charge. 
We are able to produce smokeless 
operation with less carburetor air, 
thus increasing our combustion effi- 
ciency. 


The up-run steam rate is 80 
pounds per minute, and the backrun 
steam rate 120 pounds per minute. 
The close staggered brick spacing in 
the superheater quickly superheats 
the backrun steam, making possible 
a short backrun period at a high 
steam rate. We are thus able to 
lengthen the up-run period and de- 
crease the up-run steam rate, thus 
obtaining more complete up-run 
steam decomposition, a better blue 
gas atmosphere for oil cracking, and 
a longer oil admission period. The 
tendency of the blue gas and excess 
steam to sweep the oil vapors 
through the set is thus materially 


reduced. 


Oil admission begins approximate- 
ly five seconds after the up-run be- 
gins, thus allowing all oil cracking to 
take place in an atmosphere of blue 
gas. Fifteen seconds time is required 
to clear the set of oil gas after the 
oil admission period. When using 
100% bituminous coal the set must 
be cleared of oil vapors before the 
backrun begins, otherwise trouble 
will be experienced with a gummy 
generator fuel bed. 
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A purge is unnecessary at the end 
of our cycle because a short final up- 
run is used. The purpose of the final 
up-run is to put a blanket of steam 
between the blue gas in the base of 
the generator and the air which fol- 
lows. This can be accomplished in 
three to five seconds, leaving the car- 
buretor and superheater still full of 
backrun steam which can be ex- 
hausted to the atmosphere with no 
loss of valuable gases. 


Washer Coolers 


We cool our make gas to sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit in the winter and 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit in the 
summer, our aim being to remove 
all condensible materials at the plant 
rather than in the distribution sys- 
tem. 


Purifiers 


We are equipped with three 5,000 
bushel oxide boxes. Our operating 
period is approximately twelve hours 
per day. We are thus faced with 
several purification problems in the 
winter months. 

Two of our purifiers are not in- 
sulated. As a result, approximately 
thirty percent of the effective area of 
these boxes is lost in winter months. 
The oxide freezes to a depth of 24” 
from the outside of the box during 
severe winter weather. This could 
be remedied by insulating these 
boxes. 

The purifiers should never be used 
as condensers. If the gas passing 
through the purifiers is cooled below 
the minimum temperature in the 
washer cooler system, condensation 
of light oils and moisture will occur 
even though the gas has been ade- 
quately cooled for tar removal in the 
condensing system. This condensible 
material will materially decrease the 
life of your oxide by coating each 
particle with an oil film which pre- 
vents the absorption of hydrogen sul- 
phide. This problem can be reme- 
died, 

a. By more completely cracking your 
oil into a permanent gas and tar. 

b. By reheating the gas after tar 
removal so that a new minimum 
temperature is not reached in the 
purifiers. 

c. By controlling the hydrogen sul- 
phide removal in such a way as 
to eliminate the temperature drop 
below the inlet temperature of the 
purifier boxes. Loss of moisture 
due to a temperature rise must be 
compensated for by addition of 
moisture. 

All split flow purifier boxes should 
be changed to straight flow. If you 


























Showing improvement resulting from 


Installation of Backrun process to replace Chrisman 
(Saving of 1.2 pounds per MCF generator fuel 
Change in fuel handling system to eliminate fines 


Installation of cone type grates. 
Improved operating cycle. 


wn 


think this change will give you back 
pressure trouble, see your oxide rep 
resentative and he will be glad to sell 
you a more porous material. 


The Tar Separator 


If you wish to produce a clear 
liquor overflow from the tar separa 
tor to the river (or city sewer) and 
if you desire to produce a low mois- 
ture tar emulsion, the tar separator 
liquor must be kept hot at all times 
to facilitate separation. In addition, 
the tar separator must be correctly 
baffled, with provision made to pump 
the tar from the bottom of the sep- 
arator or to skim the floating oil or 
emulsion from the top of the separa- 
tor, pumping the same into the re- 
lief holder for further separation. 
All cold water effluents emptying 
into the separator should be elimi- 
nated. If you are using cold water 
on the three-way valve, its use 
should be discontinued. Recirculating 


GENERATOR FUEL PER MCF 


GAS ENRICHMENT COST PER MCF 
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Showing saving resulting from the use of cheap fuel oils in 


cycle 


n coal 


liquor will enable you to materially 
increase the temperature of your tar 
liquor, and if the sprays 
are properly located to adequately 
wash all surfaces exposed to the tar, 


separat IT 


your three way valve will remain 
relatively clean. If you cannot ob- 
tain a clean recirculating liquor, 


either your tar separator is too small, 
or improperly baffled. In either case 
you are discharging tar emulsion into 
the river or city sewer and should 
remedy this condition immediately. 
When the oil spray water empties 
into the seal pot, it frequently adds 
cold water to your separator, especi- 
ally during shut down hours when 
the temperature of the oil spray 
water The oil spray 
water is clean and should be emptied 


decreases. 


into the sewer. 

By eliminating cold water sources 
tar 
separator temperature from 125 de- 


we were able to increase our 


grees to 180 degrees Fahrenheit. The 


place of relatively expensive gas oil. 26 fuel oil is not available 
to us in the middle west at a sufficiently attractive price to 
compete with crude oils and relatively low carbon £5 fuel oils. 


tar emulsion leaving our separator 
contains approximately 35% mois- 
ture. 


The Relief Holder 


The relief holder is a convenient 
place to store all the tar emulsions 
while allowing further separation to 
take place. It is important to pump, 
the tar into the relief holder tank on 
one side and out the bottom of the 
tank on the opposite side. To facili- 
tate pumping in the winter time and 
to prevent cracking of the tar outlet 
valve, all new relief holders should 
be equipped with a small tank heater 
at the tar outlet. 

The moisture content of the tar in 
our relief holder is reduced by set- 
tling from 35% to 10%. 


Presented at Gas Section Convention, 
Utilities March 





Wisconsin Association, 


16-17, 1942. 
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Forerunner of All 


(Gx: CLEVELA  T ibeteiven Trenchers and Still 
“BABY DIGGER’ . 


MODEL 95 


U NCLE SAM” hav- 
ing first call on all pro- 
duction for “the dura- 
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NSURPASSED IN PERFORM Ay. 


et 


tion” it’s mighty import- eg. ) NAG be SR 
ant to keep present i 3 te. 5 Fe 
equipment in top condi- — ~ 
tion. 


Right now because of the government need for materials used in the 
manufacture of trenching machines, Cleveland Trencher is closely 
limited to supplying equipment for “Defense Pipe Lines” and for the var- 
ious branches of the United States Military and Naval Services, and pro- 
duction for civilian equipment must be held in abeyance. 


“Clevelands” built of the finest and best adapted materials procurable 
have proved their ability to stand up and deliver long maximum per- 
formance under the toughest working conditions. Due to the fact that 
under war regulations new machines are not easily available present 
equipment is called upon for more than normal service. 


Cleveland owners appreciate more than ever the unit-type construction 
permitting quick, easy field replacements and repairs. This means not 
only economy in maintenance but a minimum of delays and a big sav- 
ing of time and labor. 


Write today for Parts Catalog and let us help you keep your “CLEVE- 
LANDS” IN TOP CONDITION FOR LONG PLUS SERVICE. 


Sa 4 THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY ‘oar 
ic , 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. “Pioneer of the Small Trencher” CLEVELAND, OHIO ‘ 


“CLEVELANDS’ Save More...Because they Do More 
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METALLIZING 


Some Applications 


in Gas Plant 


Maintenance 


By 


George B. Johnson 


Minneapolis Gas Light Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ETALLIZING is a process of 
obtaining a mechanical bond 
between two metals, or a metal 

and non-metallic material, by spray- 
ing pure metals on metallic surfaces 
without the use of flux and without 
preheating the object to be coated. 

In order to simplify the answers 
to the questions in the minds of most 
operators I have divided this sum- 
mary into four parts. 


1. Will built-up objects stand up 
as well as the originals? 


Like other maintenance proce- 
dures, if the proper application, 
preparation, materials, tools, and in- 
telligent skill is used, the answer is 
yes. 

In the application of metallizing it 
is important to remember that spray- 
ing of metal does not give a fusion 
bond. One must clearly under- 
stand that the tensile strength of 
sprayed metal is low and the com- 
pressive strength is high. Sprayed 
metal is brittle and coatings should 
never be applied if there will be any 
fabrication, i.e., bending, rolling, etc., 
of the material after it is sprayed. 
For example, it would be obvious 
that sprayed metals would never 
stand up on shafts and bearing jour- 
nals of the A.B.C. self - clinkering 
mechanism or a water gas generator 
because of the adverse stresses this 
mechanism must sometimes operate 
under. 

In the preparation of the object to 
be sprayed it is important to remem- 
ber that the low tensile strength and 
the brittle characteristics of the 
sprayed metal seem to result from 
the mechanical bond formed and the 
oxide which is introduced by spray- 
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Photo Courtesy Metallizing Engineering Co. 


Worn spindle bearings being restored to the original dimensions. 


ing. Therefore, the maximum thick- 
ness of metal should be sprayed with 
one traverse of the gun. A large 
percentage of oxide can be elimi- 


There are two 
methods of preparing the surface to 
one, steel grit blasting 

the other, rough threading. For 
flat surfaces blasting is the only 
method, and remember we are ob- 
taining a mechanical bond, therefore, 
use sand which will tear the surface 
and leave sharp edges to hold the 
spray ed metal. For shafts, bearing 
journals, crankshafts, piston rods, 
and packing sleeves, rough threads 
are put on by a machinist with a V 
tool. The threading tears the sur- 
face and leaves an ideal anchor for 
the sprayed coating. One other im- 
portant item to remember is to keep 
all oil, grease, and foreign particles 
away from the prepared surface, as 
any of these substances will hinder a 
good mechanical bond. 

G. E. Hake, of the Philadelphia 
Gas Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, gives the following interest- 
ing information relative to the use 
of the metallizing process in their 
Richmond plant. In this plant metal 
spraying was started in 1935. The 
operator of the metallizing equipment 
is the working foreman of the ma- 
chine shop, having had high school 
and technical night school education. 
After studying the operating tech- 
nique and instruction manual fur- 
nished by the manufacturer he was 
able to use the spray gun success- 
fully on small units of plant equip- 


nated in this way. 


be sprayed 





ment failures. Metals used have 
been bronze, high carbon, and stain- 
less steel. Mr. Hake feels that no 
particular difficulty would be en- 
countered in working with other 
metals should the necessity arise for 
their use. 


The service obtained from parts 
rebuilt by metallizing at the Rich- 
mond plant, compared to the original 
unit is longer life and better operat- 
ing results. Mr. Hake states, “Not 
one replacement has been made, nor 
have any units had to be rebuilt the 
second time during our experience in 
six years.” 


D. E. Hult, of the Auto Engine 
Works, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, is 


at present rebuilding large crank- 


shafts for marine and railroad Diesel 
engines. He confirms Mr. Hake’s 
experience in having had no failures. 


E. L. Hixson, of the Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has rebuilt 
shafts from 1” to 6” and, also, small 
tools without any known failures. 
Mr. Hixson relates that he has 
known of failures due to improper 
machining. His advice is to finish 
the object by grinding, whenever 
possible, resorting to the use of a 
sharp tool only when grinding is im- 
possible. 


2. Are the economics in favor of 
metallizing rather than replacing 
with new parts? 


At the present time, and from a 
patriotic viewpoint, anything we can 
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salvage is cheaper 
with a new part. 
For the future, and from a gas en- 
gineer’'s method of accounting, I be- 
lieve that metallizing can reduce 
maintenance costs considerably. Op- 
erators in the gas industry know 
that there are times when our 
mechanics have too much work, and 
there are periods when time becomes 
heavy on their hands. In slack 
periods, if tools and worn parts can 
be built up and put back into store- 
rooms, we are justified in disregard- 
ing the labor cost since our monthly 


than replacing 


Saves tons 


!) 


HIS is the METCO Metallizing Gun— 
t. wartime maintenance tool that’s 
saving tons of worn machine parts from 
the scrap heap with just pounds of wear- 
and corrosion-resistant metal coatings. And 
less than 5 lbs. of strategic metals are used 
in making this amazing metal spray gun. 
You'll conserve that much for W.P.B. with 
your first application alone. For complete 
details and priority information, write 
Division A.G. 


payroll will be the same even if we 
purchase the same parts new. This 
would not be true in case of an emer- 
gency, but in an emergency this is 
the important factor and not eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. Hake has the following to say 
about costs. The material cost of 
operation is slight when used to re- 
build the average rods, packing 
sleeves, or wearing parts of normal- 
sized pumps and turbines. Ranging 
from 4 cents per pound for average 
steel* to 18 cents per pound for 








This journal is only one of thousands of parts built 
up to original dimensions with Metco Metallizing 


METALLIZING ENGINEERING CO., INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


stainless steel, the average cost of 
material on twenty-two repair jobs 
has been slightly less than 97 cents 
each. 
varying from 5%” to 6” where it was 


These consisted of shafts 
necessary to rebuild the material ac- 
cordingly from 1/32” to 34”. 

Some idea of the total compara- 
tive cost of this work may be had 
from a single job on an impeller 
where the original cost of the unit 
complete in 1932 was close to $250. 
In 1941 this unit would have been 
sold for scrap metal but at a total 
cost of $39 was repaired and put 
back into service. 

Mr. Hult states that, on the aver- 
age, the cost of metallizing worn 
crankshaft is considerably under the 
cost of a new crankshaft, but occa- 
sionally they have had a crankshaft 
that is so badly worn the cost of 
rebuilding has exceeded the cost of 
a new crankshaft. This is particu- 
larly true when the crankshaft re- 
quires a great deal of electric weld- 
ing before metallizing can be utilized. 


Mr. Hixson gives the following 


costs of rebuilding various shafts. 


Replacement Total Cost of 
Value Metallizing 
$ 15 $ 4 
200 11 
125 30 


3. Parts repaired in the Gas In- 
dustry. 


The number of parts that can be 
. pares | 
repaired by metallizing in the aver- 


| age gas plant is too numerous to 


mention. 

The last sheet of this report con- 
tains a list of parts submitted by Mr. 
Hake of the Philadelphia Gas Com- 
pany which have been repaired in 
their Richmond plant. 


4. Conclusion. 

Metallizing has made a tremen- 
dous headway in the last three years 
which is due to educational and in- 
strumental campaigns. 

It seems to me that the gas indus- 
try would be a fertile field for the 


| use of this new process, since main- 


tenance in a gas plant is always a 
battle with corrosion caused by gas 
fumes and moisture. Coatings can 
be applied that will resist corrosion, 
and the possible savings are obvious 
when we consider the cost of a solid 
stainless steel shaft and that of a 
shaft made of ordinary steel coated 
with stainless steel. 

It may develop that we can save 





* Recently published quotations on 
metallizing wires in 100 lb. quantities give 
18 cents a pound for steel and 69 cents a 


| pound for stainless steel_—Ed. 
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REPAIR WORK DONE IN THE RICHMOND PLANT OF PHILADELPHIA GAS COMPANY 


Nature of Repair Done Unit System Used 
Packing Sleeves 
Packing Sleeves Seal Water 
Sealing Rings, Packing Sleeves B Feed Wate 
Shaft chris. Valve 3 \W.G. Gen 
Packing Sleeves # 383 Pum, Water 7 
Shafts in Reduction Gearing 

Bearing Journals 65 Tu irho-Gene: 
Crankshaft Under Fly Wheel 54 Engir Gas Booste: 
Packing Sleeves } mp va. Hyd Sy stem 
Packing Sleeves ler Feed Water 
Piston Rods : um{ ndet 
Packing Sleeves, Sealing Rings 


Date Lbs. Material Used 


Bronze, 6% 
Bronze, 334 
Stainless Steel, 3% 
Stainless Steel, 3%4 
Stainless Steel, 3 


In Operation 
Occasionally 
\lter.-Cont. 
\lter.-Cont 
5 Mos./Year 
\lter.-Cont. 


Cooling Water 


reating -24-4] 
\lter.-Cont. 
\lter.-Cont. 
Alter.-Cont. 
\lter.-Cont. 
Occasionally 
Alter.-Cont. 


ator 5- 1-41 Steel, 5 

Steel, 9! 2 

Stainless Steel, 1 
Stainless Steel, 744 
Stainless Steel, 4 
Stainless Steel, 114 
Bronze, 28 
Stainless Steel, 114 
Bronze, 63% 
Stainless Steel, 131%4 
Stainless Steel, 11% 
Stainless Steel, 8 
Steel, 134 


Sate-Steam 


Seal Water 
Packing Sleeves, Sealing Rings iler Feed Water Alter.-Cont, 9-23-41 
Packing Sleeves 
Packing Sleeves 7T Gas Booster 
Packing Sleeves #207 Turb Gas Booste1 
Shaft # 393 Pumy \\ 
Shaft 


Alter.-Cont. 
Continuous 
\lter.-Cont. 
\lter.-Cont. 
\lter.-Cont. 


10-15-41 
10-28-41 
11-10-41 


Elevator System 


ater Treat. System 


# 394 Pump Water Treat. System 








Bearing Journal on Governor 


Packing 
Packing Sleeves 
Bearing Journals 
Shafts Under Bearings 


the expensive replacements of gen- 
erator shells by applying a coat ot 
non-corrosive metals to the inside of 
the shells before they are put into 
operation. For years, gas men have 
battled the corrosion problem of 
dam sheets on gas holders; metalliz 
ing may be a solution to this. 

If we had the time here, | am 


#185 Turb. B 


Sleeves 143 Turb 
359 Pump 

48 Blower Boile: 

Roots Meter \Mar 


oilers, Forced Draft Occasionally 


oilers, Forced Draft 
soiler Feed Water 
Forced Draft 
ifactured Gas 


Occasionally 
Alter.-Cont. 

Occasionally 

Continuous 


number of other mainte- 
nance problems could be mentioned 
metallizing may play an im- 


sure that a 


[ wish to express my indebtedness 
he following persons for infor- 
mation contained in this report. 
G. E. Hake, Philadelphia Gas Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; D. E. Hult, Auto 


Steel, 114 

Stainless Steel, 1034 
Steel, 1 

Stainless Steel, 5% 
Stainless Steel, 4%4 
Steel, 15 

Steel, 614 


Engine Works, Inc., St. Paul, Min- 
nesota and E. L. Hixson, Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Presented at American Gas Association, 
Technical Section Joint Conference—Pro- 
duction and Chemical Committees, New 
York, May 25-26, 1942. 

Photo Courtesy Metallizing Engineering Co. 





Coking Properties 
of Coal 


Certain coals heretofore considered 
unsuitable for war-time production 
of coke and its byproducts probably 
can be used for these purposes, it is 
revealed by comprehensive tests con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines on 
the coking properties of coal, Dr. R. 
R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau, 
recently reported to Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

Tests completed already by James 
T. McCartney and Joseph D. Davis 
of the Bureau of Mines indicate that 
some of the “borderline” coals can be 
used with comparative safety if prop 
er measures are observed. “‘Border 
line” coals are those whose physical 
properties are in doubt. Some of 
these coals may expand when heated 
and some cause extensive damage to 
coke ovens. 

Several blended coals also were in- 
vestigated by the technicians and 
some of these responded favorably to 
the tests, Dr. Sayers stated. 

To simulate actual conditions, the 
Bureau chemists and physicists 
heated coal in two types of ovens in 
the Central Experiment Station at 


h, Pa. The material was 
to -varied pressures while 
rate of heating was controlled closely ; 
expansion changes were noted and 
e finished product was examined 
ehly to determine its value for 

‘ial use. 


1 


the coal 
samples was so great that retorts used 
in the experimental ovens were dam- 
iged badly. If these coals had been 
used in commercial ovens, widespread 
loss would have resulted 
Some coke oven operators, who 
elerated their output chiefly 
1e needs of blast furnaces, are 
encountering difficulties in obtaining 
suitable coking coals. Some coking 
coals yield a coke that is too small in 
fingery to be suitable for 
use in blast furnaces. Therefore, 
blends with other coals are used so 
that a satisfactory coke is obtained, 
Dr. Sayers explained. If a proper 
blend is not obtained, dangerous ex- 
pansion may result and the coke it- 


self may prove unsuitable to the con- 


Expansion of some of 


] 
$1Ze ind 


Some of the blends tested by the 
Bureau already are used in commer- 
cial coke ovens or are being consid- 
ered for that purpose, the technicians 
reported 


A copy of the report regarding the 
experiments may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
for Report of Investigations 3644, 
“Expansion of Coal During Coking.” 





Reynolds Appoints Local 
Chairmen of Noise Abatement 
Committees 


J. J. Quinn, general sales manager of 
the Boston (Mass.) Consolidated Gas 
Company, and Will C. Grant, advertising 
director of the Lone Star Gas Company 
(Dallas, Tex.) have been named chair- 
men of the noise abatement committees in 
their respective cities. This was an- 
nounced by William Reynolds, president of 
the National Noise Abatement Council, 
which is carrying on a nationwide wartime 
program to strengthen American health 
and morale, and speed up important de- 
fense production, through elimination of 
needless noise in homes, offices, factories 
and on city streets. 

Mr. Quinn succeeds L. A. Newman as 
head of the Boston noise abatement com- 
mittee. Mr. Grant steps into the post 
vacated by L. H. Cameron in Dallas. 
Both men and their committees are 
actively cooperating with the emergency 
program of the National Council in its 
effort to “help America keep calm.” 
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ET “OLD DUSTY 
ye WAR PRODUCTION 


Continuous Service is the VITAL JOB Today! 


Ord Dusty—Mr. Dustan Abrasion—is 
more than a gas thief. He’s an enemy 
of production... hinders the depend- 
able flow of gas needed for heat treat- 
ment and a hundred other essential 
uses. Gas is the ideal fuel — depend- 
able as the stars. But it must be 
CLEAN. Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners 
assure continuous delivery of clean gas. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 
FARMERS BANK BLDG. + PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


pBLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANERS 


Now available from stock! 


BLAW-KNOX “k” series *Q5 
GAS CLEANERS ~*.:" 


Ready in two sizes and three weights. Ideal 
for use in front of industrial meters, at district 
regulator stations, small city gate stations, etc. 
Ask for complete details on the best “K”’ series 
Gas Cleaner for your own use. State where to 
be placed, maximum gas volume MCF hour, the 
minimum and maximum pressure. 
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Adjustment and Repair Policy 


REVIOUS to June 1, 1939 the 

Cambridge Gas Light Company 

offered or stood ready to give to 
every customer, and did give to some 
customers a large amount of so- 
called free service. 

This was in keeping with the prac- 
tice of practically all gas companies 
in New England. 

Incidentally, for 87 years our ad- 
justment and repair policy, briefly 
stated, had been this. We had men 
available night and day, seven days 
per week to answer all customer calls 
on all kinds of appliances, whether 
or not purchased from us, at no 
charge for labor or transportation. 
Materials supplied were, however, 
paid for by the customer if our guar- 
antee period on the appliance had 
expired or appliance had been pur- 
chased from dealers. 

We, as well as the other gas com- 
panies, gave this free service, as we 
generally stated it, in order to pro- 
mote the sale of gas and gas appli- 
ances. We doubt now that this policy 
is necessary to promote the sale of 
gas, and we feel it probably definitely 
hinders the sale of better quality gas 
appliances. 

Be that as it may, we, as well as 
other companies, were noting the 
continual increase in the cost of these 
adjustments and repairs. Now, an 
increase in the cost of any item of 
expense seems to focus attention upon 
that item, and calls for investigation 
to determine what, if anything, can 
be done to reduce, in a safe way, that 
expense. 

Therefore, investigation and an- 
alysis of our own policy, and that of 
other companies which were charg- 
ing for service, was begun. 

It took more than a year of this 
investigation before we could sum- 
mon up the courage to put our pres- 
ent policy into effect, although we 
all agreed it was a proper, and just 
thing to do. 

After we had determined what our 
new policy would be, we took the fol- 
lowing steps to put it into opera- 
208° 


1. All customers received two notices 
of change in policy. 

2. Education of contact employees 
was carried on. 


Massachusetts 


By 
William Laverty 


3. Personal contact brought the story 
to Plumbers, Dealers, and large 
Apartment House operators. 

4. Appliance Manufacturers were ad- 
vised by letter. 

5. Service men were given additional 
training. 

6. Uniforms were supplied to Service 
Men. 

7. Service Department telephone sys- 
tem was revised. 

8. Kardex File was installed near 
telephone clerks. 

9. New forms were designed for han- 
dling new policy. 


On July 1, 1939, we began to 
charge for adjustment and repair of 
appliances on the following basis :— 

For work on any domestic gas 
appliance not sold by us, or a “co- 
operating” dealer, or on one sold by 
us or a “cooperating” dealer, on 
which the warranty period had ex- 
pired, we charge for labor at the 
rate of $1.00 for the first half hour, 
and $0.50 for each half hour there- 
after, plus the parts used. 

The minimum charge is $1.00; for 
cash payments made to the service 
man, 10% discount is _ allowed. 
Charges are made when the fault is 
in the appliance or outlet piping. 

The other details of our Improved 
Service Policy are as follows :— 

We give WARRANTIES on ap- 
pliances sold by us (1) to the extent 
of one year on Ranges and Water 
Heaters, although only 60 days are 
given on range enamel parts, but the 
manufacturers’ guarantee applies to 
the tanks of water heaters. 

2) Electrolux Refrigerators sold 
before and through 1939 carry five 
year guarantee, and those sold sub- 
sequently carry ten years. In each 
case, however, the cabinet only car- 
ries a one year warranty. 

(3) All heating appliances are 
guaranteed for three years. 

We have offered to give on a 
range or water heater sold by a 
Dealer the same guarantee that we 
give on our own appliances, provided 
the appliances are A.G.A. approved 
and the Dealer pays us $2.00 per 
appliance. To date no dealer has 
availed himself of this offer, and 
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at Cambridge, 


therefore their appliances are either 
being taken care of by themselves or 
we are charging the customer for 
work done. 

At the expiration of the above 
stated Warranty periods, we are 
oliering annual Insurance Contracts 
for definite annual payments accord- 
ing to the following Terms and Con- 
ditions :— 


1. The Company agrees 


(a) To repair or replace all worn or 
defective parts of the gas appli- 
ance and its controls. Such parts 
include only valves, cocks, pilots, 
burners, thermostats, and any 
other control or device necessary 
to the mechanical or chemical 
cycle of the gas appliance. Said 
guarantee does not include such 
parts as hardware, panels, racks, 
enamel, etc., or any part which 
has been subject to abuse or mis- 
use by the customer. 

(b) To adjust said appliance and Its 
controls when requested by the 
customer or when the Company 
considers it necessary. 


2. The Customer agrees that 


(a) The Company shall not be re- 
sponsible for delays in rendering 
the above service due to or aris- 
ing out of strikes, riots, lockouts, 
transportation delays, accidents, 
Acts of God, Acts of Govern- 
ment, war or any like or different 
cause beyond its reasonable con- 
trol, and 

(b) That the judgment of the Com- 
pany as to the means and method 
to be employed for any work 
done hereunder shall be con- 
clusive. 


3. It is mutually agreed that this” 


maintenance service does not include 
repairs or replacements to or refin- 
ishing of the same which may be- 
come necessary because of fire, acci- 
dents or any like or different cause 
or causes, nor does this agreement 
include replacement or repairs of air 
filters used in conjunction with 
House Heating Equipment. 

The annual prices charged for 
these Insurance Contracts are as fol- 
lows :— 

Ranges—$2.00; Automatic Water 
Heater, $3.00; Instantaneous Water 
Heater, $5.00; Kitchen Heaters, Unit 





are 


j 
i 
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Heaters and other Space Heaters, 
$3.00; House Heaters, both Gas De- 
signed and Conversions, $10.00. 
(However, we give to all House- 
heating Customers free service to the 
extent of (a) one cleaning per year 
(b) full lighting and (c) spring 
shut-offs, whether or not the cus- 
tomer buys the Insurance Contract. ) 

Househeating customers may have 
an Insurance Contract for a combi- 
nation of appliances at $2.00 less 
than the sum of the prices above 
stated. 

We have set some time limits in 
which a customer may buy an In 
surance Contract. For instance, 

If customers do not subscribe to 
plans within six months of original 
offer or six months after expiration 
of warranty, the Company reserves 
the right to accept such appliances 
for service on these plans only after 
they have been put into good operat 
ing condition subject to approval of 
Company inspectors. Any service 
work required at this time to be 
customer's expense. Also customers 
will not be allowed to discontinue 
such plans for any period and then 
expect Company to re-assume service 
risk unless appliances placed in 
proper operating condition as per 
above. However, we have desig- 
nated ages of appliances beyond 
which we will not accept an Insur- 
ance Contract. For instance, twen- 
ty years for a househeater, ten years 
for a range and fifteen years for a 
refrigerator. 


Contract Service 

At present time we have 82 con- 
tracts for appliances 

54 of which cover House Heater 

Range & Water Heater 

14 for House Heaters only 
for Ranges only 
for House Heaters and Range 
for House Heaters and Water 
Heaters 

1 for Water Heater only 

82 

Commercial and industrial equip- 
ment will be serviced at no charge 
to the customers except replacement 
of parts. Any service complaint aris- 
ing from poor supply or other 
troubles of like nature will be han- 
dled at no charge to the customer. 

This plan has been in effect 2 
years and 11 months up to May 1, 
1942. 

I know you will wish to know 
the results obtained. First, let us 
look at the costs and revenue re- 
ceived. 

I mentioned that we are all faced 
with increasing costs for repairs and 
adjustments of customer’s appli- 


WN ui 





ances. The costs I will now cite for 
various years are those such as are 
included account No. 659 of the 
Massachusetts D.P.U. code of ac- 
counts. To get an historical back- 
ground to the sort of increase with 
which we were faced, let’s start with 
1922, when our actual cost was $10,- 
700.00. Ten years later, or 1932, it 
had risen to $26,600.00. Then year 
by year it ran this way, 1933, $28,- 
700.00; 1934, $29,500.00; 1935, $34,- 
500.00: 1936, $31,000.00: 1937, $38,- 
700.00 (this was large because this 
included adjustments due to change 
in gravity of our gas supplied) ; and 
1938, $26,219.00. 

Now the 1939 gross cost was $29,- 
530.00. Seven months of this year 
we were receiving some revenue. 
This amounted to $6431.00 or our 
net cost dropped to $23,099.00. 

For 1940 we had a gross cost of 
$34,864.00 which when credited with 
the revenue received of $13,096.00 
gave us a low net cost of $18,768.00. 

In 1941 we had a gross cost of 
$38,850.00; against this cost was 
credited revenue amounting to $13,- 
323.00. $11,226.00 of which was 
derived from servicing customers’ 
appliances and $2,096.00 of which 
was derived from allotments made 
from sales of appliances for servic- 
ing the same during the guarantee 
period. Deducting this revenue from 
the gross cost we find a net cost of 
$25,527.00. This is an increase in 
cost of $6,986.00 above the previous 
year and is explained by 


1. A large increase in number of 
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warranty units serviced whick 
at present totals 4972 units. 

2. A slight increase in other types 

of service. 

In 1940 there was 20,547 calls 
made and in 1941 the total was 24,- 
932; this is an increase of 4385 calls 
more than the previous year. We 
believe this explains the rise in gross 
cost figures I mentioned. 

Next as far as results are con- 
cerned let us look at this plan from 
the Public Relations point of view. 

Of course, as you would expect, 
the idea was not accepted pleasantly 
by every customer. We find that 
it is natural for some customers to 
complain and they did complain even 
when we formerly did work for them 
at no charge. But on the whole this 
plan was put into effect with much 
less trouble than we expected. 

This minmum of trouble encount- 
ered was due to first, the preliminary 
work of two men in our company 
who made a thorough study of the 
situation, and secondly the fine co- 
operation of all departments such as 
service, installation and the sales de- 
partments, and last but not least, the 
clerks handling the incoming calls. 

Some customers after calling us 
on the phone and after finding there 
would be a charge, then and there 
cancelled the order, others let the 
man arrive at the house and then 
refused to pay. 

At the start of the plan, we won- 
dered how these customers felt who 
had refused to pay for appliance 
service. 

We had the Home Service Depart- 


INSTANT GAS LEAK DETECTION 


; 


Designed so that a deficiency of 
oxygen will shorten or completely 
extinguish the flame of the Safety 
Lamp, the Davis Model 2 Combus- 
tible Gas Indicator offers maximum 
efficiency. It is not necessary to 
lower the safety lamp into the 
atmosphere. The sample of gas 
or vapor-air mixture is aspirated 
through the lamp after passing 
through the indicator. Approved 
by Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Laboratories. 


Send for Bulletin No. 1120 describing the 
Davis line of Combustible Gas Indicators. 


49 HALLECK STREET, 











NEWARK, N. J. 


Davis Emergency Equipment Co. Inc. Chicago * New York ¢ Houston 


PROTECTION 





Davis Emergency Equipment Co. Ltd. San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
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ment include some of these custom- 
ers on.their house to house calls, and 
without directly bringing the subject 
to the attention of the customer, it 
appears that: 

(a) Husbands, plumbers, or friends 
had already made whatever 
minor repairs were necessary. 

(b) A good many did not mention 
even calling for service. 

(c) Only a few were angry or felt 
charge was unfair. 

(d) A good many declined to pay be- 
cause they were tenants and 
thought the landlords should pay. 


It was surprising to learn, before 
the plan was put into effect, and 
when contacts were being made with 
some. of our customers about our 
proposed change in servicing policy, 
to have a good many state that we 
should have done this long ago 

One of our meter readers who, 
when he learned of our proposed 
change in policy and doubting very 
much the wisdom of it, personally 
contacted some customers and the 
customers “sold” our meter reader 
on the idea. 


In regard to the tenant-landlord 
or apartment house situation in Cam- 
bridge we now have a long list of 
landlords who have requested that 
their tenants be referred either to the 
janitor of the apartment house or to 


himself. 
calls. 


the owner 
down many 


This has cut 


Because of our new policy, cus- 
tomers have received a more com- 
plete and better grade of service. 
This is due to the fact that our serv- 
ice men, knowing the customer is to 
pay for work done, naturally put 
ereater effort into their work, and 
also, as they now have more time to 
adjust all parts of the appliance 
while on the call, the appliance as a 
whole is left in better operating con- 
dition than formerly when the serv- 
ice man, due to a great many orders, 
could only give a lick and a promise. 

The service man also tries to do 
the job so there will be no repeat 
calls, as obviously we cannot expect 
the customer to pay twice. We have 
of course had to take care of some 
repeat calls. 

In order to check up on the effects 
of our new servicing policy we had 
a meeting of our department heads 
at the end of the first 6 months’ 
period, at the end of one year and at 
the end of 18 months’ use of this 
policy. It was the consensus of 
opinion of all departments including 
Service, Installation, Sales and Bill- 
ing departments that the plan, with 
very minor exceptions, was a success 
and that certainly Public Relations 
had not suffered because of it. 
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In regard to collections reported 
for the year 1941, the total of $13,- 
323.00 included an item of $2,096.00 
which was allocated to this revenue 
account from part of the selling price 
of individual appliances. The 
amounts that are added into the sell- 
ing price of appliances are $2.00 per 
range, or water heater. $3.00 per 
heating appliance. These amounts 
are immediately credited to this rev- 
enue account when the appliance is 
sold. 

While we are talking on revenue, 
it may be of interest to point out 
that at the last report we had on 
this situation, we had only written 
off in bad debts about $39.00 and a 
very small amount had been re- 
funded to customers who complained 
that the work had not been satisfac- 
tory. I believe this amount was also 
within $25.00. 

In conclusion, we feel in Cam- 
bridge that this policy is a proper and 
just practice and that it is working 
successfully, we believe from any- 
thing we can see that neither Public 
Relations, sale of gas or sale of gas- 
appliances certainly have not been 
affected in a harmful way by putting 
this policy into effect. 

Presented before the Operating Division, 
New England Gas Association, Worcester, 
Mass., May 13, 1942. 
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up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 





e boost production 


GLOVER-WEST Systems. 


e cut fuel costs 


AA) CARBONIZING PLANTS, in 24 countries, tes- * 


tify to the outstanding advantages of 


Today, with the fate of civilization depending 
on the speed and efficiency of our war-output, 


these advantages cannot be overstressed: 
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Freeing Tight” 


or So-Called 


“Frozen. Gas Valves 


By 
George Hill 


Supervisor, 


Regulators Distribution Dept. 


Consumers’ Gas Co., 
Toronto 


S ONE of the Air Raid Pre- 
cautions made necessary by 
the war, most companies have 

made it a point to check up more 
closely on the existing street valves 
in their distribution systems in addi- 
tion to installing additional valves 
where it was thought air raid pre- 
cautions made such installations 
advisable. 

Some companies have found great 
difficulty in operating valves which 
have not been operated for a number 
of years and various methods have 
been tried to overcome this trouble. 
The following method has proven so 
successful in Toronto that a descrip- 
tion may be of value to others. 














DIAGRAM I 


Diagram I shows the method 
adopted on low pressure valves. The 


adapter “a” is removed from the 


spindle. The packing gland “b” and 
the packing “‘c,” are then removed 
and all visible dirt and foreign mat- 
ter cleaned from the stuffing box. A 
piece of 2-inch steel pipe (d) 24” 
long is placed over the spindle and 
caulked at “e” with yarn or graphite 
packing, as shown on the diagram. 
About one-halt pint of good pene- 
trating oil is poured into the 2-inch 
pipe and the remainder of the 2-inch 
pipe is filled with tetralin. The ex- 
tent to which the valve is seized will 
be found by observing the liquid 
diminish in the 2-inch pipe. Above 
all, patience and time are the essen- 


tial requirements. We have found 
that some valves become free in fif- 
teen minutes while a few cases re- 
quire as long as twenty hours. This 
treatment was spread over a number 
of days with treatments of two or 
three hours a day. It will be found 
that only a negligible quantity of gas 
escapes during the operation. 














DIAGRAM II 


Diagram 2 shows the method used 
on valves in medium high pressure 
lines. The same principle as on low 
pressure valves is used but with the 
following refinements: A stop cock 
“g’’ is inserted in the 2-inch pipe 
and a by-pass (h) connected as 
shown; this is necessary in order to 
overcome the pressure in the valve. 
The 2-inch pipe is also bolted to the 
valve with a bracket (f) to give 
needed support. The 2-inch pipe is 
filled with liquid in the same manner 
as in the case of low pressure valves 
and the 2-inch pipe then capped. The 
valve on the by-pass is then opened 
and, finally, the 2-inch stop cock (g). 
It will, usually, be necessary to wear 
gas-masks when installing and re- 
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moving this device on other than low 
pressure valves. 

With this device we have freed 
valves in sizes 8”, 12”, 14”, 16”, 
20” and 24”. A few large valves, 
which probably had not been operat- 
ed since their installation, could not 
be turned with the standard key even 
with pipe extensions on the handle 
and operated by several men. It is 
the practice of most companies to 
check their street valves periodically 
so as to ensure their being in proper 
condition when needed; there are al- 
ways some valves which have out- 
lived the purpose for which they 
were originally installed. Such valves 
have been neglected but, under pres- 
ent conditions, they may prove of 
value. The method described will 
assist in restoring them to normal 
condition. 

Presented at the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion, Canadian Gas Association, Montreal, 
June 4th and 5th, 1942. 





35th Annual Convention of the 
Canadian Gas Association 


The Canadian Gas Association held its 
thirty-fifth annual convention June 4th and 
5th, at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 
Some of the subjects discussed in 
papers follow. 
in War 
Time,” by T. P. Pinckard, Vice-President, 
United Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
“Market Survey,” by H. T. 


Statistician and 


“The Gas Industry’s Activities 


Nagel, 
Educational Director, 
Dominion Natural Gas Co., Limited. 

“The Gas Meter,” by J. 


Engineer of Distribution, Consumers’ Gas 


D. von Maur, 


Company of Toronto. 

“Difficulties with Shifting Soil in Main- 
taining a Gas Distribution System,” by 
Alan H. Harris, Jr., Manager, Gas Utility, 
Winnipeg Electric Company. 

“Observations from Data Taken with a 
Flash-Back A. Mor- 


rison, Supervisor Laboratory, Distribution 


Instrument,” by J. 


Department, Consumers’ Gas Cempany of 
Toronto. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year. 

President—Frank D. Howell, Division 
Supt., Dominion Natural Gas Co., Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

Ist Vice-Pres——Alan H. Harris, Jr., 
Manager, Gas Utility, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

2nd Vice-Pres.—W. C. Philpot, Works 
Supt., Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto 

Secy.-Treas.—G. W. Allen, Gas Survey 
Engineer, Toronto, Ont. 

The 1943 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 3d and 4th. 


meeting will be held at 
































> Dinners—for one thing! Eighty- 
five million of them. For the eighty- 
five million families whose cooking 
fuel is gas. 


> Trouble—for another thing! 
Plenty of it; for the Axis. It’s rolling 
off production lines from thousands 
of mills and factories. And, here, 
too, an essential fuel is gas. 


> Yes, yours is a vital job . . . And, 
to the efficient way the gas industry 
has handled all phases of its wartime 
responsibilities, is owed great 
measure of credit for the mounting 
speed of the Victory drive. 


That we can help is a privilege . . . 
And, we are mighty proud that we 
are able to aid an increasing number 
of gas companies simplify their puri- 
fication problems, saving time, labor 
and material. 








E. j. LAVINO AND COMPANY 
1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LAVINO 





ACTIVATED OXIDE 


American Made 
for Maximum H.S Removal 



































Low Pressure 
Regulators 
insure uniform delivery pressure even though 
the volume varies and the line pressure fluc- 
tuates. These units illustrated above are pre- 
cision built and delicately balanced for accurate 
performance on low pressure installations. 
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The factory test through a range of operating 
conditions is the manufacturer’s pledge that the 
units are satisfactory, but the thousands in op- 
eration, after years of service, is the proof that 
Reynolds Low Pressure Regulators are reliable, 
safe and economical. Several models especially 
designed for specific jobs insure a model to 
answer every requirement. 








REYNOLDS offer complete, cooperative serv- 
ice of their Engineering Department in working 
out Gas Control problems. Use this Service . . . 
It’s Free! 

















Branch Offices 


Representatives + 
Eastern Appliance Co. 423 Dwight Building 
Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri 


Wm. A. Ehlers 2nd Unit: 
No. 268 Park Street Santa Fe Building 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Dallas, Texas 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 













EYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 





ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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What'll We Do For Gas? 


VEN with limitation order L-31 

and even with the freezing of 

all gas burning appliances for 
general use of the public, it becomes 
more apparent every day that some 
areas are going to have to answer the 
question of “What’ll We Do For 
Gas?” The Program Committee of 
the Indiana Gas Association felt that 
there was a growing need for infor- 
mation on what the other fellow was 
doing or planned to do to meet the 
demand for gas this coming winter 
and asked me to oblige. With this 
thought in mind, I took the liberty 
of writing to fourteen companies in 
the area bounded by Chicago, Detroit, 
Louisville and St. Louis and asked 
their help in this matter. It is very 
gratifying to me to report that all 
companies responded very generous- 
ly to my requests for information 
and in addition gave me 
thoughts and angles of the problem 
which had not occurred to me. 


some 


Let us first review the various types 
of gas being distributed and the dif 
ferent processes used to take care of 
peak demands or to provide standby 
service in the middle west. 

(A) This company distributes 
straight natural gas of approximate- 
ly 1000 B.t.u. as its base or summer 
gas. The peak gas consists of a mix- 
ture of natural gas with Hi B.t.u. 
oil gas. In addition, holder storage is 
drawn upon to assist during periods 
of maximum demand. 

The gas is produced in standard 
back-run water gas sets modified so 
that oil and steam can be introduced 
into the top of the generator. About 
15% of the oil is used during the 
back-run. Typical operating results 
indicate a usage of 10 gallons of oil, 
20 pounds of coke, and 16 pounds of 
steam per MCF of gas produced 
which has a heating value of about 
950 B.t.u. and a gravity of about .68. 


Heats carried at the base of the 
superheater vary from 1475° to 
1550°F. Serious operating trouble 


has not been experienced with inter- 
mittent operation, however, continu- 
ous operation extending beyond 5 or 
6 days would force a shutdown be- 
cause of difficulties encountered in the 
processing of tar emulsion. 


By 
L. A. Kirch 


Public Service Company 
of Indiana 


The percentage of make gas in the 
final mixture distributed is main- 
tained at 35%, or less, if possible, in 
order to avoid service complaints. 
Leak calls increase slightly when a 
mixed gas is distributed. 

(B) The base or firm gas supply 
of this company consists of a mix- 
ture of manufactured and natural gas 
having a heating value of 800 B.t.u. 
There are two main distributing 
points; one in the south part and 
the other in the west part of the area 
served. At the south point all of the 
gas sent out consists of a mixture of 
coke oven gas and natural gas. At 
the west point coke oven gas and ¢car- 
buretted water gas are produced for 
mixture with natural and, in 
addition, some of the water gas ma- 
chines at this location are equipped 
to reform natural gas. The other 
sources of supply are four water gas 
plants, none of which have a supply 
of natural gas available, so that the 
gas produced at these stations must 
be an 800 B.t.u. water gas. 

Natural gas is purchased on a de- 
mand commodity basis and when all 
of the coke oven gas, when mixed 
with neutral gas, is not sufficient to 
meet the required sendout, a certain 
amount of the remaining natural gas 
is reformed in order that the total 
natural gas paid for under the estab- 
lished demand may be used up. 
When further additional supply is 
required, 550 B.t.u. water gas is pro- 
duced and the amount of reformed 
natural gas is reduced, as necessary, 
in order to stay within the demand 
figure. Although the water gas that 
is mixed with natural gas is usually 
550 B.t.u., it may, when high send- 
out conditions require it, be as high 
as 650 to 700 B.t.u. The next and 
final step in obtaining an additional 
supply is to produce 800 B.t.u. water 
gas at the remaining four water gas 
plants. 

The following data are from the 
operation of a 12 foot set equipped 
with an 8-cam automatic control. 
The period of operation is for one 
eight hour shift per day for three 
days. 


gas, 


Cycle—6 minutes 
Blast—40% 
Run—60% 
All runs except those following a 
charge are split runs. 
Split—37% up-run, 32% 
31% up-run. 

Air purge—6 seconds at end of run. 

Short steam purge at end of blast. 

Generator oil all admitted during first 
up-run portion of run. 

Forty gallons of oil per run to gen- 
erator. 

Introduced through a National Ma- 
chine Works angle type water- 
cooled spray. 


down-run, 


Carburetor oil admitted during first 
up-run and down-run portions of 
run, 

Fifty to sixty gallons of oil per run 
to carburetor. 

Introduced through a Manly water- 
cooled spray. 


Steam rate—forty to fifty Ibs. per 
minute. 


Blast rate—11,500 c.f.m. to generator, 


3,300 c.f.m. to carburetor, 31,100 
c.f.m. purge 
Temperatures—carburetor — 1400°F., 


100°F. swing 
superheater —1400°F., 
50° F. swing (or less) 


Gas produced—MCF~— 
Average heating value—B.t.u. per 


2,252 


cu. ft.— 812 
Average specific gravity— .622 

Total runs made— 188 
Cu. ft. produced per run — 11,980 
Coke used—lbs. per MCF— 29.7 
Oil used—gal. per MCF— 7.91 
Steam used—lbs. per MCF— 12.6 


Average gas analysis (Moorehead)— 
% by volume 


Carbon dioxide— 1.4 
Illuminants— 16.8 
Oxygen— 4 
Carbon monoxide— 18.9 
Hydrogen— 20.6 

Methane and higher hydrocar- 
bons— 34.5 
Nitrogen—by difference— 7.4 
100.0 


The low capacity is due to one- 
shift operation and to the production 
of a gas high in methane content and 
as low in specific gravity as possible 
without the production of tar 
emulsion. 
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As water gas is added to the firm 
or base mixture, the number of com 
plaints increase, but do not reach an 
unduly large amount. Most com- 
plaints due to appliance operation 
occur when 800 B.t.u. water gas is 
supplied to appliances which have 
been adjusted for a mixture of nat 
ural gas and coke oven gas. Some 
of these complaints are small leaks 
which are detected because of the 
stronger odor of the 800 B.t.u. gas. 

This company also maintains 
butane storage at its two main points 
of distribution in order to enrich 


*f 


Regulators 
meet all needs 


of Pressure-Control 
in Peace or War 





coal gas in the event of an inter- 
ruption of natural gas supply due to 
a pipe line break or other causes. 

(C) The base load gas distributed 
by this company consists of a mix- 
ture of coke oven and natural gas, 
which is augmented with 800 B.t.u. 
carburetted water gas in order to 
take care of peak loads. The amount 
of water gas to be mixed with the 
base load gas is controlled by means 
of a Flamdicator, located at the point 
of mixing, so as to maintain proper 
tilization of the mixed gas at the 
customers appliance. 


ik 
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Every need of pressure-control in the' 
handling of gas, oil, air, steam, water — 
for whatever use, by the utility company, 
the industrial plant, or the domestic con-' 


sumer 
coakohaia line of C-F Regulators. Weight- 


has been. provided for in the | 


and-lever types, spring-loaded types, and 
pilot-operated types are specifically adapt-| 
ed for the accurate and reliable control of 
either high or low pressures, under vary- 
ing conditions. Write for complete ea 


mE * CHAPLIN v- FULTON MFG.CO. 


38 PENN AVE NGS Fitts 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(D) This company distributes a 
combination of natural gas, surplus 
coke oven gas and reformed natural 
gas for its base or summer gas hav- 
ing a heating value of 800 B.t.u. The 
standby or substitute gas is a low 
gravity Willien-Stein process water 
gas cold enriched with Butane, while 
the peak load gas is a water gas, 
ranging anywhere from blue gas to 
650° B.t.u., cold enriched with Bu- 
tane. Little or no trouble in the pro- 
duction and utilization of peak or 
substitute gas has been experienced. 

This company feels that the crack- 
ing of butane has considerable pos- 
sibilities, for their operations but are 
reluctant to conduct further experi- 
mental work because of the uncer- 
tainty of butane purchases in the 1m- 
mediate future. 

(E) The base gas for this com 
pany is an 800 B.t.u. mixture of coke 
oven and natural gas, and the peak 
gas is an 800 B.t.u. mixture of coke 


| oven gas, producer gas, and natural 
| gas. Water gas sets are maintained 
| for standby and substitute purposes. 


Slight trouble has been experienced 
with one type of consumer appliance 
when water gas sets are used. 

At present this company is consid- 
ering the use of butane to cold enrich 
oven gas in case of an insufficient 
supply of natural gas. 

(F) The base gas for this com- 
pany consists of an 800 B.t.u. mix- 
ture of blue gas (of 290 B.t.u.) and 
natural gas (of 970 B.t.u.). Calcula- 
tions and experiments have been con- 
ducted which show that no serious 
burner difficulties would be encoun- 
tered if the manufactured gas was 
carburetted to approximately 600 
B.t.u. By this means the amount of 
natural gas in the final mixture dis- 
tributed would be reduced from 
about 75% to 50%. It is intended 
to carry out the above program this 
coming winter if sufficient natural 
gas is not available. 

The emergency standby gas supply 
consists of manufacturing 600 B.t.u. 
carburetted water gas and enriching 
this to approximately 925 B.t.u. with 
vaporized butane. This mixture has 
not been delivered to the system; 
however, experiments have been con- 
ducted which indicate that there 
should be no trouble with either the 
producing or mixing apparatus or 
the customer’s appliances if it be- 
comes necessary to use this mixture. 

(G) The base gas for this com- 
pany consists of a mixture of natural 
gas and a modified 150 B.t.u. blue 
gas having a B.t.u. of 900. The 
supply of natural gas is limited large- 
ly to the capacity of the transmission 
line serving the area. As the load 
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increases the B.t.u. of the manufac- 
tured gas is increased and on peak 
days about a 550 B.t.u. carburetted 
water is mixed with the natural gas. 
In addition butane storage is main- 
tained to enrich 500 B.t.u. low grav- 
ity water gas to the required B.t.u. 

(H) This company operates in 
several areas in one of which a 1000 
B.t.u. mixture of oil refinery gas, 
coke oven gas and natural gas is dis- 
tributed. This mixture is carefully 
controlled in order to avoid service 
complaints. An effort is being made 
to stabilize the various sources of 
supply in order to meet increased re- 
quirements. 

In another area a 570 B.t.u. mix- 
ture, consisting of the above men- 
tioned 1000 B.t.u. gas and blue gas, 
is distributed. In case of a shortage 
of the 1000 B.t.u. enriching gas, the 
quality of the blue gas produced is 
raised and if necessary gas oil is 
used in the water gas sets to produce 
a carburetted water gas. 

In still another area straight nat- 
ural gas is distributed. One water 
gas set has been converted for the 
production of Hi B.t.u. gas for stand- 
by purposes. 

(1) This company serves _ both 
1000 B.t.u. natural gas and a 570 
B.t.u. mixture of natural and blue 
gas to its customers. At present no 
program is contemplated involving 
the use of peak shaving or standby 
gases. 

(J) This company serves 1000 
3.t.u. natural gas during the summer 
months and a mixture of natural and 
produced gas during the winter 
months. The high B.t.u. gas is pro- 
duced in a standard water gas set 
modified in accordance with the Gas 
Machinery Company patented proc- 
ess. Briefly, this process consists of 
a blast period with a small amount of 
steam admitted with the blast, and a 
run period in which gas oil (or 
liquefied gas) is introduced to the 
carbureter and steam is introduced 
to the top of the generator. No blue 
gas is produced during the run by 
passing steam through the generator 
fuel bed. Temperatures somewhat 
higher than normal carburetted water 
gas practice are carried in the car- 
bureter and superheater in order to 
partially crack or reform the hydro- 
carbon vapors. 

During the past winter no troubles 
were experienced ‘in the produc- 
tion or utilization of this manu- 
factured gas. On certain days the 
make gas was 40% of the total re- 
quirements while during certain 
hours of the day, the make gas per- 
centage was more than 50%. This 


company buys its natural gas on a 
demand commodity basis and ex- 


pects to continue on this basis during 
the coming winter using the above 
described method of taking care of 
the peak demands. 


(K) This company distributes 
natural gas and maintains standby 
facilities at one of its major distrib- 
uting points. The standby facilities 
consist of water gas sets modified in 
accordance with the Gas Machinery 
Company process and either butane 
or gas oil is available for use in the 
sets. In addition a butane-air plant 
is available for standby purposes. At 
this location natural gas is not pur- 
chased on a demand-commodity 
however, because of limited 
transmission line capacity, it was 
necessary during the past winter to 
make use of the above facilities in 
order to take care of the demand. No 
troubles of production or utilization 
were experienced. It was found by 
experiment that a butane-air mixture 
of about 1300 B.t.u. makes an excel- 
lent substitute for a natural gas of 
about 1000 B.t.u. The mixing equip- 
ment is very simple and inexpensive 
and consists essentially of a vapor- 
izer and a special injector built by 
the Eclipse Fuel Engineering Com- 
pany. The butane vapor under pres- 
sure is used to inspirate air to the in- 
jector and deliver the mixture to 
holder storage. The proper mixture 
of butane and air is obtained by ad- 
justment of the air shutter on the in- 
jector. The calorimeter control con- 
sists of a Magic Chef range which 
was originally adjusted for natural 
gas and which operates 100% on the 
butane-air mixture. 

(L) This company distributes 
natural gas and maintains a stand- 
by plant using the Hi B.t.u. process 
mentioned under (J) and (K) above. 

(M) This company distributes a 
570 B.t.u. coke oven gas as its base 
and augments this with 570 
B.t.u. carburetted water gas to take 
care of the peak demands. 


DaSIS, 


gas 


(N) This company distributes a 
570 B.t.u. natural-blue gas mixture 
and intends to produce a 570 B.t.u. 
carburetted water gas in case of a 
shortage of natural gas. No utiliza- 
tion troubles are contemplated. 


Considering the small section of 
the country covered in the above re- 
view, it is truly amazing when you 
stop to reflect on the various types 
and kinds of gases which are utilized 
to provide and insure service to the 
general public. It has taken years 
of research, experiment, and pio- 
neering to reach the present state of 
development and there is no reason 
why new processes and further im- 
provements in existing processes will 
not take place as the need arises. 


Transmission Companies 


At this time it might be well to 
point out that a good many distribut- 
ing companies obtain their supply 
from transmission companies over 
which they have no control. In this 
case the distributing company must 
rely on outside information as to 
whether the transmisison company 
has ample capacity to take care of 
maximum requirements. For ex- 
ample, let us take the case of a trans- 
mission company which obtains its 
supply of gas in Texas and ends up 
somewhere in Michigan with taps all 
along the line. Then let us take the 
case of a distributing company which 
buys gas from this transmission com- 
pany on a commodity basis in which 
there is no reason or incentive for 
peak shaving, but which maintains 
a gas plant for emergency standby 
purposes. It does not have knowl- 
edge of the overall picture of the 
transmission company as to loads be- 
ing added, enlargement of transmis- 
sion and compressing facilities, ex- 
change facilities with other transmis- 
sion companies, use of local gas fields 
such as exist in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan either for with- 
drawal during peak periods or for 
storage during off-peak periods so 
that gas can be withdrawn during 
peak periods; in short, it is in a 
continuing blackout. Under normal 
conditions this might not make much 
difference but under present condi- 
tions the distributing company should 
be informed of developing conditions 
so that if it appears necessary to pro- 
duce gas this coming winter in order 
to take care of the requirements of 
firm customers on the transmission 
companies system, it will have time 
to accumulate fuel stocks, make any 
necessary repairs, and perfect an op- 
erating organization. It cannot wait 
until the weather is zero and then 
pull rabbits out of the basket. 


Purchase on a Commodity Basis 


Another angle to this problem is 
an economic one. It appears that a 
company which purchases gas on a 
commodity basis should be justly 
compensated for producing gas dur- 
ing peak periods at the request of 
the transmission company. 

A problem which to a large extent 
is out of the field of the distributing 
companies, but which should be 
given careful consideration is the 
possible use of local gas fields to 
augment the peak gas supply. It 
probably would not be desirable to 
deplete these local fields by continued 
heavy withdrawals but they would be 
ideal to help take care of peak de- 
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mands during the coming winter. 
The possibilities of underground 
storage are present in certain local- 
ities and this type of storage in con- 
junction with interconnected trans- 
mission lines will aid in carrying 
through the peak periods. Most dis- 
tributing companies have more or 
less holder storage available to tide 
over short emergencies and repairs 
to local pipe lines and although per- 
haps not of major importance, it 
could be drawn upon when needed. 
All these possibilities won’t help pro- 
duce one extra cubic foot of gas to 
help produce weapons of war next 
winter unless they are looked into 
now and _ operating procedures 
worked out now and not when the 
snow flies. 


Other Problems to Consider 


So far we've been talking about 
producing gas, transmitting gas, stor- 
ing gas, interchanging change, and 
everything having to do with making 
as much gas available as possible 
without going into the field of large 
or even medium construction pro- 
grams involving the use of outside 
materials. Since such a morale build- 
ing item as fishhooks has been placed 
on the “No More” list you can rest 
assured that steel won’t be available 
for anything but absolutely vital war 
needs or vital service. 

But let’s talk about another phase 
of the problem of making our gas go 
as far as possible. A number of 
distributing companies have what are 
known as interruptible customers 
who agreed to use the gas only when 
it was available and in turn were 
given a rate somewhat lower than the 
firm rates prevailing. The interrup- 
tions of gas service were few and far 
between and not much attention was 
paid by the customers to their regu- 
lar equipment and fuel supply, as to 
maintenance, upkeep and adequacy. 
The result was that during the past 
winter when it was necessary to cur- 
tail gas supply to some of these inter- 
ruptible customers who were work- 
ing on war contracts, the production 
schedule was affected and the lid 
blew off. Some companies had the 
foresight to insert in their interrupt- 
ible contracts a clause which made it 
mandatory on the part of the cus- 
tomer to maintain his regular source 
of fuel intact and allow periodic in- 
spections by the company to be sure 
that everything was in operating 
condition. At any rate and regard- 
less of who was in error, we can’t 
afford to have interruptions to any 
customer who is working on vital 
war materials, and it is up to the gas 
companies to use their influence and 
offer aid in getting this matter 


straightened out. 

Tools are probably now available 
which were not available when some 
of these interruptible customers were 
first put on the lines. Combination 
gas-oil burners have been developed 
which require only minor adjust- 
ments to burner equipment to change 
over from straight natural gas to a 
combination gas-oil mixture or to 
straight oil. The industrial gas en- 
gineer has a vital job assigned for 
him in seeing that there is no inter- 
ruption to the output of war ma- 
terials and at the same time making 
sure that oil is not used for a longer 
duration than is necessary. Oil is 
scarce now but that is only half of it. 
In addition it will be the industrial 
engineer’s job to see to it that burn- 
ers and furnaces are functioning ef- 
ficiently and that gas is not wasted. 
Waste of gas is bad enough at any 
time but now it is criminal negli- 
gence. He can also promote the use 
of insulating refractories, which 
have now passed the experimental 
stage and which at this time are not 
on the “No More” list, when it be- 
comes necessary to remodel, repair, 
repuild, or build new furnaces. The 
use of insulating refractories will 
contribute considerably to the conser- 
vation of fuel, whether it be gas or 
oil. 

Following along the same line of 
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thought there are other means and 
programs which should be given con- 
sideration, having as their ultimate 
goal the conservation of gas. Leak- 
age programs are usually carried out 
upon an economic basis but perhaps 
this normal program should be modi- 
fied. Men and materials for repair 
are still available, whereas that prob- 
ably will not be the case next sum- 
mer, and anything that can be done 
to reduce leakage, even to the point 
where it might not stand on its own 
legs from a company economic view- 
point, will make just that much more 
gas available for critical uses. 


Home Service Programs 


Home Service programs have been 
started which have as one of their 
objectives, the efficient utilization of 
gas in the home for range, water 
heater or refrigerator. The slogan 
“Keep ’em cooking with gas” per- 
haps can’t be modified to include the 
word “efficient” but at least that’s the 
intention. 

Appliance servicing during this 
emergency is going to be a problem 
which must be solved and it’s not 
going to be an easy one if the war 
lasts for any length of time. Re- 
gardless of what program is followed 
to handle this problem, one of the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE M-SCOPE PIPE FINDER 


Gives Accurate and Speedy Location of Mains, Dead Ends, 
Valves, Manholes and Drip Boxes. 


Eliminates Exploratory Excavations. 
Locates illegal or unauthorized connections. 
Avoids accidental damage to other unknown lines in the path of 


Checks existing records and 
surveys unmapped territory. 
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Complete M-Scope equipment includes transmitter, receiver, earphones, spirit level, 
and conductive wire with clips along with carrying case. 


Hundreds of Gas Companies and other utilities now use the M-Scope. Com- 
plete detatls with illustrations in Bulletin 6. Send for it. 


Joseph G. Pollard Co. Inc. 


Pipe Line Equipment 


Gives both direction and depth. 





The M-Scope consists of two spe- | 
cially designed radio units: A trans- 
mitter and a receiver. In operation, 
the transmitter sends out a continu- 
ous signal, and when there is no 
metal interposed between the two 
units, a definite volume of sound is 
heard in the earphones of the re- 
ceiver. A meter mounted on the re- 
ceiver gives a definite reading. If 
a metal object lies between the two 
units, the sound heard in the ear- 
phones will be louder and meter 
reading higher. 
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Fuel Oil and B.T.U. Standards 


ERTAINLY no one here to- 

night fails to realize the scope 

and intensity of the mortal 
struggle in which our Country is now 
engaged so that our way of life and 
the freedoms which define it may be 
made secure. For an indeterminate 
time, this all-out effort will affect pro- 
foundly the accustomed peacetime 
economy both of private enterprise 
and of business, and curtail for the 
time many of our privileges. Past talk 
about probabilities of insufficient sup- 
plies and materials to go around has 
suddenly become reality, signalized 
by the numerous “freezing” orders, 
‘‘limiting’’ orders and the current 
“rationing” orders which have em- 
anated from Washington. Certainly 
some of us older ones who had to op- 
erate utility properties during World 
War No. 1 must sense that while en- 
gaged in this mammoth, truly univer- 
sal, most devastating of all wars to 
which we are committed, we are to be 
called upon to assume many worries 
and to overcome the most trying dif- 
ficulties to keep our plants producing 
and our customers supplied with all 
necessary gas. But, by hard work, 
individual skill and cooperative effort 
of the men in this Association who 
are the New England Gas Industry, 
responsibilities will be discharged and 
success achieved. 

Without doubt, the duty of our gas 
companies is to furnish a constant 
and ample supply of gas, first to all 
consumers engaged in manufactur- 
ing or in other work essential to win- 
ning the war, and then insofar as 
possible to all other customers. 
Whether rationing of gas by some 
companies to certain consumers will 
be necessary later to assure contin- 
uing uncurtailed service to customers 
requiring gas for essential war work, 
will be determined as much by the 
unpredictable demand for gas by all 
consumers next winter, as by lack of 
gas making fuels or oil. If next win- 
ter the expected shortage of fuel and 
oil in the New England area actually 
materializes, how many domestic cus- 
tomers lacking fuel, may try to ac- 
complish space heating in the kitchen 
by use of the gas range, or other gas- 
fired heat radiating appliance? No- 
body knows; but we must be ready 
to meet and control such a contin- 
gency, if at all possible. 


By 
W. E. Slade 


New England Power Service Co. 


Oil Supplies and Transportation 


Fearful of the ability of the gas in- 
dustry to supply an unprecedented 
demand for gas which may be placed 
upon it next winter, some have given 
consideration to the questionable ad- 
visability of encouraging certain 
classes of consumers of gas to switch 
to the use of other fuels. In express- 
ing my thought briefly on this pro- 
posal, I am naturally thinking entirely 
of the situation which confronts us 
here in New England. The present 
crisis is caused quite by a serious in- 
adequacy of water transportation 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, requir- 
ing the substitution of rail transpor- 
tation for a very large quantity of 
coal and oil formerly received by 
water. The crux of the problem is, 
as I see it, to save railroad ton-miles 
when moving fuels and oil to New 
England, and to make such tonnage 
as may be brought to this area go the 
furthest in the development of use- 
fully absorbed heat, be it for manu- 
facturing essential products or for 
plain heating operations. This is par- 
ticularly important in case of the long 
hauls of the oil-tank trains origi- 
nating in Texas and the Southwest; 
and of importance in case of the coal 
car trains which bring us Southern 
coals, when coal from Pennsylvania 
can probably be substituted in many 
cases without serious consequence. 
While I will comment on this matter 
of substitutions later, it may be well 
to observe at this time that it seems 
to me that the gas companies are as 
well, if not better, equipped than 
other users of solid and liquid fuels 
to contribute to a reduction of rail- 
road ton-miles by continuing to sup- 
ply gas to the public up to the prac- 
ticable limit of manufacturing and 
distribution capacity. Will not the 
greater efficiency with which gas is 
consumed for production of heat in 
comparison to oil or solid fuel offset 
to large extent, and more than offset 
in some utilizations, the loss involved 
in the conversion of fuel and oil to 
gas during its manufacture? In in- 
dustrial applications, use of gas has 
increased tremendously in recent 
years, although sale of industrial gas 


has always been made in a highly 
competitive market, wherein price of 
fuel has generally been the most in- 
fluential factor determining its 
choice. This in itself would indicate 
a highly satisfactory overall economy 
in the conversion of raw product into 
heat usefully absorbed by the ulti- 
mate consumer. Furthermore, gas is 
sold today for some operations which 
cannot possibly be converted to other 
fuel. Finally, most operations now 
employing gas cannot be converted to 
use of other fuel, because it is prac- 
tically impossible to get materials re- 
quired for changes to equipment. Re- 
ferring for the moment to the manu- 
facture of water gas, the residual tar 
produced — particularly in the heavy 
oil process wherein it amounts to 
some 28% to 33% of the oil used—is 
of considerable importance in any 
emergency as a substitute for boiler 
fuel, thereby saving railroad ton- 
miles which would otherwise be re- 
quired to transport some other kind 
of fuel. 


Comments which I am making 
concern primarily quantities, because 
our first concern is to be sure that we 
will get the necessary raw materials 
for making our gas. We have no 
control over prices, and diminishing 
control over costs, except to the ex- 
tent that we may contrive to use ma- 
terials other than those customarily 
used, in a manner skillfully contrived 
to offset, to some extent, our sky- 
rocketing manufacturing costs. 
Should Government decree that we 
must accept usable coal from Penn- 
sylvania mines for carbonization, or 
for water gas manufacture, in substi- 
tution for Virginia or West Virginia 
coals which we have been using and 
now prefer, we should remember that 
not so many years ago certain Penn- 
sylvania coals were considered stand- 
ard for coal gas plants, and some op- 
erators then were definitely averse 
to using Southern coals because they 
cost more delivered at the gas plant. 
Perhaps light gas oils shipped from 
refineries in the East will soon cost 
us no more when converted to gas 
than heavy oil coming to us from the 
Southwest. 


Fuel Substitutes 


Substitution of different fuels and 
oils for those now used will be de- 
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termined by many factors, three be- 
ing ash and sulfur contents and ash 
fusion temperature permissible in 
solid fuel, and two more being grav- 
ity and sulfur content permissible in 
gas making oils, some of which fac- 
tors may seriously curtail plant ca- 
pacity over peak load periods. Re- 
duction in capacity caused by char- 
acter of fuel can, perhaps, be offset 
to varying degree by a change in op- 
erating technique and when necessary 
by modification of equipment to the 
extent allowed by Government con- 
trols. For example, in the manufac- 
ture of coal gas, greater steaming 
may be sufficient, or coal may some- 
times be “oiled” when carbonized to 
increase yield; and in manufacture 
of water gas, more blow-run may be 
helpful or, otherwise, shorter cycles 
will effectively increase gas making 
capacity. 

In the manufacture of water gas— 
and there are many water gas plants 
in the New England States—various 
substitutions of fuels and of oils are 
possible. Naturally, one will use the 
combination as long as available 
which provides sufficient gas at low- 
est cost, before undertaking the use 
of other higher cost substitutions. 


1. Anthracite coal may be substituted 
for coke, or for bituminous coal in 
all sets using light gas oils. 

2. Anthracite coal may be substituted 
for coke at least in part (and pos- 
sibly wholly) in some sets using 
Bunker C oils. 

3. Sized bituminous gas coal free of 
fines may be substituted for coke in 
backrun sets, and partially substi- 
tuted for coke in split-run sets, when 
light gas oils are used. 

4. Sized bituminous gas coal free of 
fines may be substituted for coke in 
“reverse flow” sets, and substituted 
up to at least 50% in other types of 
sets, now using Bunker C oil, if the 
oil is of suitable grade and reforming 
is eliminated, or otherwise limited 
sufficiently. 


To effect these substitutions, set 
capacity will be reduced in most 
cases, in some cases rather sharply, 
and some difficulties may be expe- 
rienced with smoke, and there will 
be more operating troubles to cope 
with. Companies now using Bunker 
C oil should be able to substitute light 
gas oil therefor without difficulty 
and at minor expense for change to 
oil- spray equipment. The economic 
result of making these substitutions 
will vary with different companies. 


Conservation of Gas Making 
Materials 


Conservation in use of gas making 
materials is fully as important to save 
railroad ton-miles as is change to 
kinds of materials which may origi- 
nate at shipping points nearer to des- 


tination. Whether lowering the ex- 
acting legal requirements of the heat 
values of gas distributed throughout 
New England will save enough fuel 
or oil to justify such changes is a 
matter which has received some con- 
sideration, resulting in opinions 
which vary as influenced by indi- 
vidual circumstances or by local con- 
ditions. The quick answer which one 
might give is negative. However, in 
case of water gas manufacture it 
would be possible definitely to save 
enrichment oil; which is the most 
critical material at present, by lower- 
ing the total heat value of carburetted 


You Save in 
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gas; but this would be largely offset 
by use of more generator fuel to sup- 
ply the somewhat increased volume 
of gas which would be required to do 
the same amount of efficiently con- 
trolled customer heating previously 
done. It is largely a transfer from 
one material to the other, just as in 
so-called heavy oil operation one may 
operate at many oil-to-generator fuel 
ratios, according to which material it 
is the more desirable to conserve. 


Change in Legal Standards 


It was World War No. 1 which 
caused the last general revision of the 
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You too can do what others have 
already accomplished with 
*“Carboseal"’ Anti-Leak treatment. 
Plan now to start using this ac- 
cepted method for reducing your 
unaccounted-for-gas loss . . . This 
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“Carboseal”’ Anti-Leak treatment 
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legal standards for distributed gas. 
At that time, the lighting load was a 
major part of the gas sendout and 
with the necessary illuminants in the 
gas to provide the candlepower re- 
quired, the B.t.u. value of the gas 
used to test around 600. There were 
very few thermostatically controlled 
appliances and little insulated equip- 
ment in use then, and industrial sales 
were in most cases negligible. For- 
tunately, when at the same time the 
gas companies had to strip the gas of 
illuminants to supply the Government 
with essential materials for manufac- 
ture of ammunition, there had al- 
ready been placed on the market the 
Welsbach mantle which permitted the 
standard to be put on a heat basis 
of substantially lower level than pre- 
viously required with the candle- 
power standard. Although new stand- 
ards were established in the New 
England States at levels ranging 
from 510 to 528 B.t.u.—450 B.t.u. in 
Canada—no real difficulties were en- 
countered thereupon with customers’ 
appliances. Furthermore, the effect 
on the consumption of gas by the 
customer was so minor that the tran- 
sition took place practically un- 
noticed. This was the result of 
several ‘circumstances, one principal 
one being that previously the major- 
ity of customers probably never re- 
ceived at their appliances gas with 
but a part of the illuminants put into 
it at time of manufacture, because of 
condensation loss in the distribution 
system. Again, appliance burners 
as then designed would operate on 
widely varying gas mixtures. 


Today, the lighting business has 
disappeared. It is replaced by a large 
and growing industrial gas load and 
by a growing space heating load. A 
large proportion of customers’ appli- 
ances have been replaced by modern, 
thermostatically controlled insulated 
appliances which by comparison con- 
sume gas with relatively high effi- 
ciency. The thermal loss in manu- 
factured gas between plant and cus- 
tomer in low pressure system is neg- 
ligible, and rather minor in the higher 
pressure mains used in New England 
in conjunction with general distribu- 
tion. 


In the days of World War No. 1, 
the change of State standards from 
the basis of candlepower to that of 
heating value of lower heat content 
was forced by necessity. There was 
no other choice. In this war and at 
this time the disadvantages as well as 
the advantages of any proposed 
change must be carefully considered. 
It is possible that under some condi- 


tions a company would benefit by be- 
ing able to raise the heat value of the 
gas above present standard, given 
adequate compensation therefor by 
changes in rates. It is also likely that 
some companies with considerable 
high pressure water gas distribution 
who are now obliged to maintain a 
minimum value at 528 B.t.u.—neces- 
sitating a safely higher average value 
—would favor lowering the existing 
requirements to, say, 500 B.t.u. mini- 
mum. But nowadays careful consid- 
eration must be given to the effect of 
any major changes in heat value, 
gravity and composition of the gas 
mixture on customers’ appliances ; 
and this makes the problem much 
more complicated than before. The 
present calorific standards vary con- 
siderably among the several New 
England States as indicated below by 
data which is taken from Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 405 on 
Standards for Gas Service: 


Prevailing Standard 
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opportunities to lower operating costs 
in many instances would be im- 
proved. 

Such changes become the more dif- 
ficult because adjustments of rates at 
which gas is sold are immediately in- 
volved. It has been suggested that 
this difficulty could be overcome by 
setting up a State Standard Unit, 
which for Massachusetts would be 
528,000 B.t.u., the total calorific 
value of 1,000 cu. ft. of present 
standard gas; or the unit could be a 
tenth of the larger value. But this 
then involves a problem for the gas 
company’s “accounts receivable” de- 
partment. 

Before now you have discovered 
that this talk is given in terms of gen- 
eralities. Conditions are changing so 
rapidly that presentation of compara- 
tive cost data and operating statistics 
would have but momentary value, 
and cause me to exceed considerably 
my allotted time. But I have painted 


Variation Allowed 


Rhode Island 510 B.t.u. Minimum 

Vermont Optional above 515 “ Standard used less 5% 

Maine ins 

New Hampshire Optional above 525 “ Standard used + 15 B.t.u. 
Connecticut Minimum -— * Minimum less 5%; avg. +5% 
Massachusetts Minimum a 


The data given above suggest that 
whenever any change in existing 
calorific standard is made, it will be 
a result of individual company ac- 
tion. If considering both production 
and distribution capacity 500 B.t.u. 
(average) is the advisable minimum 
for a standard, and that a lowering 
of value is advantageous, then prob- 
ably companies operating in two of 
the above States would be inclined to 
let existing standards remain un- 
changed. If in the other four States 
the gas companies were each per- 
mitted to put out gas of an optional 
average calorific value (individually 
specified) which would be not less 
than 500 B.t.u. with an allowable 
maximum variation below the stand- 


ard selected of 5%, freedom of oper- 
ation in the difficult times ahead 
would be considerably increased, and 








a sort of crude picture with a back- 
ground which to most of us is still 
rather beclouded with haze, and in 
need of clear resolution. 


I have not been unmindful of the 
fact that after we have provided by 
one means or another the full quan- 
tity of gas required by our con- 
sumers, we still may have difficulties 
in maintaining the usual quality 
which is required by our various 
State laws, or by Commission regu- 
lations. At this time, we can only 
say that, if later under War Condi- 
tions the organic sulfur or ammonia 
in the gas distributed should exceed 
maximum allowable values at times, 
or if the heat value of the gas should 
fall below the allowable minimum at 


times, due to extraordinary condi- 
tions in production or in distribution 
of gas beyond control of the gas com- 
pany, we hope that our regulatory 
Commissions will be mindful of the 
trying circumstances under which we 
have to operate and help us to fulfill 
our duty to the Country at war by 
sympathetic cooperation and assis- 
tance. 


Presented before the Operating Division, 
New England Gas Association, Worcester, 
Mass., May 13, 1942. 
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Public Service Co. of Colo. Takes Case 


To Independent Dealers 


Announces Establishment of Dealers and 


Builders Service Department 


66 UR management has come to 
the decision that a separate 
department is the only way 

to represent dealer-cooperation in our 
company. To that end there has been 
established a Builders and Dealers 
Service Department,” announced Roy 
Monroe, chief of the gas sales depart- 
ment of the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado. “Surveys made in various 
localities have shown that the dealer 
cooperation of the utility firms have 
not convinced the dealer of the utility 
firm’s helpfulness. Either we are not 
being helpful, or the dealers do not 
realize the aid they receive from the 
utility company’s promotions.” 


Mr. Monroe, who has a record of 
many years service with the Colorado 
Company, was addressing a state 
convention of the Sanitary and Heat- 
ing Engineers‘ Society. The men at 
the meeting represented ‘competitive 
dealers,’ concerned with the sale and 
installation of house heating plants, 
automatic gas water heaters, in some 
instances refrigerators and a wider 
range of items. 


He went on to explain the reasons 
for the Public Service Company’s 
actions. He defended the company s 
appliance sales department as neces- 
sary because of the firm’s willingness 
to stand the expense of extending gas 
mains and electric wiring to new 
areas, to pay taxes, and to finance 
purchases. 


Then he drew on some of his own 
experiences to prove the company en- 
titled to the sales which they obtain. 
Said he, “In the early days, I went 
from house to house, and made call 
backs, demonstrated, in order to sell 
the first electric iron sold in the ter- 
ritory. It took that much work to 
convince one housewife that the elec- 
tric iron offered an easier and better 
method of doing her ironing. During 
the years, increasing sales made for 


By 
Harry Padgett 


heavier production which reduced 
costs. Electric service has improved, 
rates have been reduced. Research 
has improved the merits of the elec- 
tric iron and it is now offered at a 
much smaller cost and is a vastly su- 
perior article. The same applies to 
other items, they had to be intro- 
duced, demonstrated house to house, 
placed out on trial, financed. The in- 
dependent dealers could not afford 
the means to pioneer these. At the 
same time, we were and are inter- 
ested in improving the standards of 
use of the gas and electricity which 
is our business.” 

Experience has disclosed that 
where the utility company has 
ceased- the promotion of appliance 
Sales, not only has the firm’s sales 
dropped off, but also those of the 
dealer. Where there are salesmen 
calling on the homes, stirring up 
interest, sales result and the dealer 
receives aS many orders as anyone. 

The plan for the new Builders and 
Dealers Service Department is that 
it will serve to demonstrate the com- 
pany’s sincere desire to cooperate 
with dealers. It will serve as a clear- 
ing house for the problems of the 
dealers, whether they are plumbers, 
or specialty appliance shops. Cata- 
logs, rates, average consumption, 
testimonials, all are public informa- 
tion. The dealer desiring to know 
can learn our quotations, our stan- 
dard listing for trade-ins, excess in- 
stallation charges. We desire most 
earnestly to avoid coming between 
the dealer and his customer. We can- 
not refuse to quote prices—but we 
won't solicit busines from his cus- 
tomer. If he calls us, he can learn 
the prices we quote and the type of 
item on which quotation is made.” 


90% of the new homes which have 
been built in Denver have automatic 
gas water heaters. The great ma- 
jority of these sales were made by 


dealers other than the Public Service 
Co. About one-half the older homes 
in the city do not have this equip- 
ment, representing a very consider- 
able market and we hope the dealers 
will sell it as they did the new homes 
which were built.” 


The Public Service Co. has started 
a series of advertisements calling the 
attention of the public to the neces- 
sity of checking over all equipment 
and assuring its continued function- 
ing, to make needed repairs on 
plumbing, heating, and electrical ap- 
pliances. They care for their cars, 
their tires, and they know that these 
must last ‘for the duration’. But in 
calling attention to the fact that a 
damaged furnace may have to stay 
damaged for a considerable period 
of time, or that faulty plumbing may 
not only be wasteful, but it might 
endanger lives, and it has the cer- 
tainty of using critical materials 
which may become unavailable, they 
are doing a service to the public. 
These ads will endeavor to bring 
home the need for a better mainte- 
nance of home equipment and 
plumbing facilities. Which calls at- 
tention to the fact of which not every 
dealer is aware that the company 
will render the same service on his 
sales as on their own, for trouble, 
calls, or whatever falls within the 
field. We will send a man out to 
start an automatic hot water heater 
for a customer who bought the 
heater from John Doe Plumber, as 
quickly as though it was purchased 
from us. We are explaining this to 
the public also. 


Another point of interest is that 
the Builders and Dealers Service is 
designed to represent the dealers’ 
interests in company policies. Thus 
when policy-making is in progress, 
the dealer will have a hand in seeing 
that his interests are considered. 
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War Production Board 


Division of Industry Operations 


Part 1263—By-Product Ammonia and Sulphate 
of Ammonia 


(General Preference Order M-163) 


HE FULFILLMENT of re- 

quirements for the defense of 

the United. States has created a 
shortage in the supply of by-product 
ammonia and sulphate of ammonia 
for defense, for private account and 
for export; and the following order 
is deemed necessary and appropriate 
in the public interest and to promote 
the national defense: 

1263.1 General Preference Order 
M-163—(a) Definitions. “By-prod- 
uct ammonia” means any ammonia 
obtained from the distillation of or- 
ganic materials and all salts produced 
therefrom, and includes all solutions 
of by-product ammonia in water, as 
well as anhydrous ammonia pro- 
duced from such solutions. 

(b) Restrictions on deliveries. (1) 
On and after June 1, 1942, no pro- 
ducer or distributor shall make de- 
livery of by-product ammonia or sul- 
phate of ammonia to any person un- 
less and until he shall have been 
authorized or directed to do so by 
the Director of Industry Operations. 
During June , 1942 and prior to the 
beginning of each calendar month 
beginning with July, 1942 the Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations will issue 
to all producers and distributors spe- 
cific authorizations or directions cov- 
ering deliveries of by-product am- 
monia and sulphate of ammonia 
which may or must be made by such 
producers or distributors during 
such month. Such authorizations or 
directions shall be based primarily 
upon insuring the satisfaction of all 
defense requirements and, insofar as 
possible, providing an adequate sup- 
ply for essential civilian uses. Each 
producer and distributor of by-prod- 
uct ammonia or sulphate of am- 
monia, upon being informed by the 
Director of Industry Operations of 
the deliveries which such Director 
has authorized, shall forthwith notify 
his customers of the extent of such 
authorization as the same may affect 
them. 

(2) If prior to the first day of 
any month beginning with July, 1942 
any producer or distributor shall not 


have received from the Director of 
Industry Operations authorizations 
or directions covering deliveries of 
by-product ammonia or sulphate of 
ammonia to be made by him during 
such month, such producer or dis- 
tributor may make deliveries of by- 
product ammonia or sulphate of am- 
monia during such month in accord- 
ance with, and only in accordance 
with, the schedules of deliveries for 
such month filed with War Produc- 
tion Board pursuant to paragraph 
(c) hereof: Provided, however, that 
at any time during such month the 
Director of Industry Operations may 
issue directions with respect to 
future deliveries to be made in such 
month. 

(3) In the event that any producer 
or distributor, after receiving notice 
from the Director of Industry Op- 
erations with respect to a delivery of 
by-product ammonia or sulphate of 
ammonia which he is authorized to 
make during any month, shall be un- 
able to make such delivery, whether 
because of receipt of notice of can- 
cellation from his customer or other- 
wise, such producer or distributor 
shall forthwith give notice of such 
fact to the Chemicals Branch of the 
War Production Board, and _ shall 
not in the absence of specific author- 
ization from the Director of Industry 
Operations resell or otherwise dis- 
pose of the by-product ammonia or 
sulphate of ammonia which he is un- 
able to deliver as aforesaid. 

(c) Scheduling of deliveries. Each 
producer or distributor of by-prod- 
uct ammonia or sulphate of am- 
monia, on or before the 10th day of 
June, 1942 and the 10th day of each 
month thereafter, shall file with the 
Chemicals Branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C., 
Form PD-237 (in triplicate), prop- 
erly executed, which shall list among 
other things a schedule of deliveries 
of by-product ammonia or sulphate 
of ammonia which such producer or 
distributor proposes to make in the 
succeeding month. After such form 
has been filed with such Chemicals 
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Branch, any changes of circum- 
stances or matters occurring there- 
after pertaining to said Form PD- 
237 shall forthwith be reported to 
such Chemicals Branch. 

(d) Reports. Each fertilizer 
manufacturer shall on or before July 
1, 1942 file with the Chemicals 
Branch of the War Production 
Board, Form PD-503, properly ex- 
ecuted, but the filing of said Form 
FD-503 pursuant to General Prefer- 
ence Orders M-164 or M-165 shall 
be a sufficient compliance with the 
requirement of this sentence. In 
addition, all persons affected by this 
Order shall file such other reports 
as may from time to time be di- 
rected by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 

(e) Miscellaneous provision—(1) 
Records. All persons affected by 
this order shall keep and preserve 
for not less than two years accurate 
and complete records concerning in- 
ventories, production and sales. 

nti 


Simple standard certifi- 
cation set up for apply- 
ing and extending all 
ratings; requirement for 
copy of order abolished. 


The use of preference ratings will 
be simplified and standardized by 
the terms of an amendment to Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 3, announced 
June 12 by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 

Effective July 1, any preference 
rating, no matter how it has been 
assigned, may be applied or extended 
by a single form of certification, 
which states merely that the pur- 
chaser certified to the seller and to 
the War Production Board that he is 
entitled to use the preference ratings 
indicated on his purchase order, in 
accordance with the terms of Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 3. 


Needn’t Furnish Copies of 
Orders 


Provisions of existing orders 
which require a purchaser to furnish 
his supplier with copies of prefer- 
ence rating orders: or other special 
certifications are all rescinded, except 
for the special provisions of Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 9 with respect 
to the application of preference rat- 
ings for certain types of exports. 
This change does not, however, affect 
any provision of existing preference 
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rating orders which limits the kinds 
of material which may be obtained 
by use of the assigned rating, or 
which requires specific information 
on purchase orders. 

In addition to the standard certi 
fication, orders on which a prefer- 
ence rating is applied or extended 
after July 1 must also include the 
identification symbols required by 
Priorities Regulation No. 10, which 
established the Allocation Classifica- 
tion system. 


Extension Is Restricted 


The amended Regulation No. 3 re- 
stricts extension of preference rat- 
ings, in most cases, to material which 
will be delivered to, or physically in- 
corporated in a product delivered to 
the person to whom the rating was 
originally assigned, or which will be 
used to replace in inventory mate- 
rials so delivered, subject to definite 
limitations. A rating may not be ex- 
tended to replace materials in inven- 
tory except to the extent necessary to 
restore the inventory to a practicable 
working minimum. No rating high- 
er than A-1-b may be assigned to or- 
ders for replacement of materials in 
inventory, even though the order for 
which the materials were used may 
have carried a higher rating. 

A “basketing” provision permits 
the simultaneous extension of ratings 
which have been assigned by differ- 
ent preference rating certificates or 
orders on a single purchase order. 
When ratings are basketed in this 
way, the lowest rating may be ex- 
tended for the whole order, or the 
various items in connection with 
which the ratings are extended may 
be listed separately, with the cor- 
responding rating applied to each. 


Provisions for Small 


Manufacturers 


Special provision is made for small 
manufacturers not operating under 
the production requirements plan. 


RETR 


Such producers may extend ratings 
to deliveries of operating supplies 
including lubricants, small perishable 
tools, etc., which are required and 
will be consumed in filling the rated 
order which they are extending, but 
the cost of such operating supplies 
must not exceed 10 percent of the 
cost of the materials to which the 
rating is extended and which such 
supplies are used to process. Not 
more than 25 percent of the operat- 
ing supplies obtained in this way 
during any month may be metals in 
the forms described in the metals 
list of Priorities Regulation No, 11. 

Class 1 producers as defined in 
Priorities Regulation No. 11—large 
users of metals required to apply un- 
der the production requirements plan 

are prohibited from extending rat- 
ings for any purpose after July 1. 
They must file PD-25A applications 
to obtain their materials require- 
ments, and they may apply only 
ratings assigned on their PRP cer- 
tificates or ratings specifically as- 
signed to them for construction or 
acquisition of capital items. Ratings 
assigned on PRP certificates, like all 
other ratings, will be applied by the 
standard form of certification pre- 
scribed by the amended Regulation 
No. 3. 


Regulations Applicable 
to the Operation of the 
Priorities System 


Priorities Regulation II 
Production Requirements Plan 


944.32 Priorities Regulation No. 
11—(a) Purpose. It is the purpose 
of this regulation to provide for the 
integration of the system of distrib- 
uting scarce materials in the interest 
of the war and the maintenance of 
the essential civilian economy by re- 
quiring principal industrial users of 
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scarce materials to qualify under the 
Production Requirements Plan and 
to obtain preference rating assistance 
primarily under that Plan. 

(b) Definitions. For the purposes 
of this regulation: 

(6) “Class I producer” means any 
person (or any branch, plant, de- 
partment or other division of a cor- 
poration or business which operates 
as a separate entity and maintains a 
separate inventory) whose receipts 
or withdrawals from inventory dur- 
ing the most recent calendar quarter, 
or whose anticipated receipts or with- 
drawals from inventory during the 
current or next succeeding calendar 
quarter, of metals in the forms in- 
cluded on the attached Metals List 
aggregate five thousand dollars or 
more in value, except: 

(11) Any person to the extent that 
he is engaged in the business of : 

(b) Furnishing of heat, light, 
power, electricity, gas or water to 
others; 


Issued June 10th, 1942. 


Part 1001—Tin 


Conservation Order M-43-a, as 
Amended June 5, 1942 


Section 1001.2 Conservation Order 
M-43-a as heretofore amended, is 
hereby further amended to read as 
follows: 

1001.2 Conservation Order M-43-a. 

(b) Limitations on other uses of 
tin. 

(2) Special restrictions. In addi- 
tion to the limitation contained in 
paragraph (b) (1), hereafter no per- 
son shall, unless specifically author- 
ized by the Director of Industry 
Operations : 

(iii) Manufacture or use any 
solder having a tin content of more 
than 30% by weight; provided that 
any person may manufacture or use 
solder having a tin content of not 
more than 40% by weight for the 
repair of gas meters, and provided 
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further that, until July 1, 1942, any 
person may use wiping solder having 
a tin content of not more than 38% 
by weight; 

' (P.D. Reg. 1, as amended, 6 F-.R. 
6680; W.P.B. Reg. 1, 7 F.R. 561; 
E.O. 9024, 7 F.R. 329; E.O. 9040, 
7 F.R. 527; E.O. 9125, 7 F.R. 2719; 
sec. 2 (a), Pub. Law 671, 76th Cong., 
as amended by Pub. Laws 89 and 
507, 77th Cong.) 


Deliveries of Power and 
Steam Equipment 
Broadened 


Limitation Order L-117 has been 
amended to permit the production, 
sale, and delivery of heavy power 
and steam equipment not provided 
for in the original order. Amend- 
ment No. 2, just issued, permits de- 
liveries on ratings of A-9 or higher 
assigned by PD-2, PD-4, PD-5, 
P5-B, and PD-25A certificates. 


Welding Rods, 
Electrodes Placed Under 
Strict Control 


Distribution of welding rods and 
electrodes has been placed under 
strict control by an order announced 
June 9 by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 

Welding rods and electrodes, un- 
der the terms of Limitation Order 
L-146, may be delivered without re- 
strictions only to the Army and 
Navy, specified Government agencies, 
governments of the United Nations, 
for operations under the Lend-Lease 
program and to accredited schools 
which are training welding operators 
under a course conforming to the 
American Welding Society’s code for 
minimum instruction requirements, 
or schools established within indus- 
trial plants which meet certain in- 
struction qualifications. 

Other deliveries of ordinary rods 
and electrodes are confined to orders 
bearing a preference rating of A-9 
or higher. In the case of alloy elec- 
trodes or rods, which mean ferrous- 
base electrodes or rods whose core 
wire contains more than 2 percent 
by weight of materials other than 
iron or carbon, deliveries may not 
be made except on orders of A-1-J 
or higher. 

The order also provides for the 
setting aside each month, for repair 
and maintenance purposes only, 6 
percent of each type of rod or elec- 


trode delivered by a manufacturer 
during that month. 

No one is permitted to acquire rods 
or electrodes if the result will be to 
increase his inventory beyond a 60- 
day supply. Manufacturers must file 
a record of all shipments with WPB 
on Form PD-528 on or before the 
18th day of each month. The order 
became effective June 13. 


Coal Freight Adjustment 


Coal—Receivers of bituminous 
coal in New York and New England 
will be compensated for increased 
transportation costs caused by war- 
time dislocation of water transpor- 
tation. 


Under a program worked out by 
OPA, RFC, and the War Shipping 
Administration, (1) rates will be re- 
duced for transporting bituminous 
coal by water from Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, to New York and points 
north, (2) RFC will make funds 
available to compensate northern re- 
ceivers for increased transportation 
costs involved by moving coal by all- 
rail instead of by tidewater, (3) 
RFC will also provide funds to com- 
pensate northern receivers who form- 
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erly used coal from southern fields 
but now depend on northern fields, 
(4) RFC will make adjustments to 
northern dealers who stocked bitumi- 
nous coal recently at higher trans- 
portation costs reflecting increases 
since the latter half of December. 

Eligibility for compensatory ad- 
justments under (2), (3) and (4) 
above is limited to New York and 
New England receivers who norm- 
ally purchase bituminous coal mined 
in southern fields and transport it by 
tidewater from Hampton Roads. The 
“receivers” who are eligible for ad- 
justments under (2) and (3) include 
industrial consumers, distributors, 
and dealers. Also eligible for com- 
pensatory adjustments are industrial 
consumers who converted from oil 
to bituminous coal after January 1, 
1942, and who are forced to pay 
higher prices for coal because of the 
wartime dislocation of shipping. 

Applications by dealers eligible 
under (4) above must be filed by 
July 20. Other applications must be 
filed by the twentieth of each month 
for compensation in connection with 
costs actually incurred during the 
preceding calendar month. Appli- 
cations must contain detailed data 
as to transportation costs. 
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Extension of Utility 


Services 

The War Production Board acted 
June 24th to expedite the extension 
of utility services, such as electricity, 
gas and water, to thousands of war 
housing units throughout the coun- 
try. 

Under an amendment to P-46, 
utility extensions to housing projects 
are assigned the same preference 
rating as are assigned to the housing 
projects themselves. Heretofore ex- 
tensions to housing projects were 
specifically excluded from the auto- 
matic rating assigned by P-46. In 
order to facilitate the use of the pref- 
erence rating, new procedures have 
been developed under which utility 
applications for housing extensions 
will be reviewed in the field and will 
be processed simultaneously with the 
housing project application. 

Materials needed for such exten- 
sions will be made available as far as 
possible from the inventories of the 
utility companies themselves. A cata- 
log listing excess stocks has been 
compiled by the WPB Power Branch 
and has been sent to all utilities. To 
make certain that these materials will 
go as far as possible, the Power 
Branch has prepared strict standards 
for the use of scarce materials. 

The new procedure for decentraliz- 
ing approval of applications for 
utility extensions will work like this: 

The builder will ask his local FHA 
office to approve the construction of 
a privately financed war housing 
project. If his application discloses 
that it is practicable and necessary 
to build, he will be given a letter re- 
questing the local utilities who will 
service the project to prepare an ap- 
plication. The utilities will survey 
the job and make applications for 
permission to construct necessary ex- 
tensions. Instead of sending this ap- 
plication to Washington for approval 
as heretofore, each utility will sub- 
mit it to the FHA office which is re- 


viewing the construction application. 
From this point on, utility applica- 
tions and the construction applica- 
tions will be handled together until 
they are approved or denied by the 
field office of the War Production 
Board in that area. These offices are 
now, for the first time, vested with 
authority to approve or deny such 
applications. 

When the Federal Public Housing 
Authority decides to build a public 
war housing project, similar steps 
will be taken, except that this agency 
instead of the private builder will by 
letter request the utility to prepare an 
application to extend its services. 
The Housing Priorities Branch of 
the War Production Board, now in 
New York, which approves or dis- 
approves all public housing projects, 
will have the final word on utility ap- 
plications as well. In all cases, when 
utility extensions are approved, they 
will automatically receive the same 
preference rating that the housing 
project enjoys. 

The new plan has been worked out 
by the Power Branch of the War 
Production Board in collaboration 
with the Board’s Housing Priorities 
Branch and federal housing agencies. 
Utilities are being instructed in the 
new procedure by an administrative 
letter from the WPB Power Branch. 
Local offices of the FHA will be able 
to give full details to private build- 
ers in two or three days. 

Other changes in the amendment 
and extension to P-46 include: 

1. Utilities in Canada are brought 
under the terms of P-46, formalizing 
arrangements previously worked out 
by WPB with the Department of 
Munitions and Supply in Ottawa. 

2. Material required for utility 
extensions to all projects rated A-5 
or better is assigned the same rating 
as is assigned to the project itself. 

3. An A-5 rating is assigned to 
material required by utilities for pro- 
tection against air raids, provided 
such protection is directed by an au- 
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thorized federal or state agency. 

4. After July 1, 1942, a preference 
rating of A-l-c is assigned to deliv- 
eries of material required for repair 
of an actual breakdown of existing 
utility facilities or required to make 
reasonable advance provision for 
such repair. The amount of material 
that may be acquired under an A-l-c 
rating is restricted. 

5. Automatic approval of 250-foot 
extensions, formerly permitted, is 
changed to apply only to projects if 
(1) the buildings affected are wired 
or piped and ready for service by 
July 1, 1942, or (2) in the case of 
new construction, foundations are 
completed prior to July 1. After July 
1, no extension of any length can be 
made without special WPB approval. 

6. The order, which was to have 
expired June 30, 1942, has been ex- 
tended to September 30, 1942. 


WPB Approves Pipe Line from 
Texas to Illinois to Supply 
Crude Oil to East 


The War Production Board June 11 ap- 
proved immediate construction of a 24- 
inch pipe line from Longview, Tex., to the 
Salem, Ill., area. It took this action after 
considering the changed situation with re- 
spect to oil tankers and military require- 
ments, and after receiving assurances that 
prompt construction of the line will not 
interfere with delivery of steel or motor 
equipment orders for the War and Navy 
Departments or for the Maritime Com- 
mission’s shipbuilding program, 

The 550-mile pipe line, which will carry 
crude oil to relieve shortages in the East 
Coast area, will require 125,000 tons of 
finished steel. Consumption of critical 
materials, however, will be minimized by 
the substitution of cast iron for steel in 
some places, and by the use of seamless 
steel tubing in place of valuable steel 
plate. The line is expected to be com- 
pleted by December 1, 1942. 

The WPB’s approving action was taken 
after Wayne Johnson, chairman of a 
special committee investigating the pipe 
line proposal, reported to WPB Chairman 
Nelson that the line could be built with 
a minimum of disturbance to the war pro- 
duction program. 
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Penna. Natural Gas Men’s Assn. 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Association on June 2, 1942, B. H. 
Smyers, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, was 
granted a leave of absence for military 
service with the armed forces during the 
present national emergency. 

At the same meeting Mr. Paul L. Kesel, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., was ap- 
pointed Acting Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association effective June 15, 1942, with 
responsibility for the financial affairs of 
the Association, while all secretarial mat- 
ters will be handled by Mr. Mark Shields, 
Executive Secretary, under supervision of 
the President of the Association. 

a Oo —— 
New Officers Maryland 
Utilities Assn. 

President—Lewis Payne, Eastern Shore 
Public Service Co., Salisbury, Maryland. 

Vice President—C. B. Melton, Hagers- 
town Gas Company, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. 

Treasurer—Douglas C. Turnbull, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Secretary—J. Russell Hopkins, Eastern 
Shore Public Service Co., Salisbury, 
Maryland. 

These officers were elected and installed 
in their respective offices at the Annual 
Meeting held on April 24, 1942, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The term of office will be for one year. 


—_—+f —__—_- 
E. Holley Poe Joins Office of 


Petroleum Coordinator for War 

Appointment of E. Holley Poe as 
director of the newly-created Natural Gas 
and Natural Gasoline Division of the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War 
was announced June 15 by Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Harold L. Ickes. 

Mr. Poe resigned as secretary of the 
Natural Gas Section of the American Gas 
Association to accept the appointment. 

Deputy Coordinator Ralph K. Davies 
said that the new division would “function 
on the same level with other operating 
divisions of this office.” 

“The division,” he said, “will concern 
itself with all of the problems involved in 
the production of natural gas, the produc- 
tion and manufacture of natural gasoline, 


and the associated hydrocarbons used in 
the manufacture of war products. 

“It must concern itself with formulating, 
in cooperation with the industry, plans and 
programs designed to assure the discovery 





E. Holley Poe 


and production of an adequate quantity 
of natural gas and natural gasoline. In so 
doing, it must be continually mindful of 
the need for carrying forward these activi- 
ties with the minimum use of scarce 
materials.” 

Upon assuming his new post Mr. Poe 
stated that every effort will be made to 
work with the industry in an over-all 
effort to assure the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation and_ distribution 
facilities. He expressed confidence that 
the natural gas and natural gasoline indus- 
tries “will give us full cooperation.” 

“Every segment of the petroleum indus- 
try is interdependent upon the others,” 
Mr. Poe declared. “We shall do our 
utmost to integrate our efforts with those 
of the other divisions, of the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator, and to cooperate 
with other Federal agencies that are inter- 
ested in transportation and distribution 
problems. 





“The natural gas and natural gasoline 
industries play an important part in the 
war program. They produce the essential 
components of such products as 100-octane 
aviation gasoline, synthetic rubber, and 
toluene.” 

Mr. Poe has been associated with the 
natural gas and natural gasoline indus- 
try for 24 years. In 1918 he joined the 
staff of the Tidal Oil Company (now 
Tidewater Oil Co.). Two years later he 
became associated with Tiger Mountain 
Oil Company, and its subsidiary, the 
Henryetta Gas Company, of Tulsa, where 
he was in charge of natural gas and 
natural gasoline operations. When the 
Henryetta Gas Company was purchased 
by the Central States Power and Light 
Company, in 1927, Mr. Poe continued with 
the organization in an executive capacity. 

He resigned in 1937 to become secretary 
of the Natural Gas Section of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, with headquarters 
in New York City. 


— oe 

A.G.A, Appoints Acting Secy. 

of Natural Gas Section 

Miss Honoria B. Moomaw has been ap- 
pointed acting secretary of the Natural 
Gas Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, effective June 15th. On that date 
E. Holley Poe, Secretary of the Section 
resigned to become Director of the Nat- 
ural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division 
of the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
for War. 

Miss Moomaw is a graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, majoring in English. Her 
business experience includes retail and 
wholesale selling and sales promotion; 
several years as a medical secretary, and 
since 1939 secretary to Mr. Poe. 

East Ohio Gas Co, to Increase 
Liquid Gas Supply 

Anticipating record-breaking demands 
next winter from additional domestic con- 
sumers and war industries, the East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will immediate- 
ly expand by 75 per cent the storage ca- 
pacity of its liquid gas plant, first struc- 
ture of its kind in the world and one 
which precluded serious fuel shortages in 
the sub-zero weather last winter. 

3uilt in 1940 at a cost of upwards of 
$1,500,000, the East Ohio liquid gas plant 
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now stores 150,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
in one six-hundredth of that space. The 
new project will provide additional stor- 
age space for about 100,000,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas. 

W. G. Hagan, vice-president in charge 
of operations, also announced two other 
measures to increase the company’s war- 
time volume of distribution over a system 
that embraces most of the industrial cities 
of northeastern Ohio. 

Seven miles of pipeline, 20 and 22 inche 
in diameter, will be laid from Maple 
Heights to Shaker Heights, to insure an 
additional volume of gas for times of peak 
demand in an area with a heavy concen- 
tration of gas-heated homes. 

Also, the company will construct an 
eight-inch pipeline that will be 22 miles 
long from gas pools in Tuscarawas and 
Stark counties to transport the fuel to a 
central control station near North Canton, 
where East Ohio’s main transmission lines 
converge. 


es 


——_f-—_——_ 
W. C. Morris V. P. Consolidated 


Edison Company Retires 


W. Cullen Morris, vice-president of 
Consolidated Edison Company, New 
York, N. Y., retired June 30th after serv 
ing System companies for forty-six years 
He was relieved of administrative duties 
in December, 1940, but was retained by 
the company to act as a consultant on 
special assignments, and has served for 
the past year and a half as chairman of 
the System Defense Committee. 
of his keen interest and experience in co- 
ordinating the Companies’ defense activi- 
ties he has signified his willingness to con- 
tinue to assist the company in matters 
related to the war and defense situation. 

Mr. Morris was employed by the New 
York and East River Gas Company and 
the New Amsterdam Gas Company in 
September, 1896, a few months after his 
graduation from Stevens Institute of 
Technology as a mechanical engineer. He 
started as engineer’s assistant and later 
became assistant superintendent of works 
and chief engineer of both companies, 
designing and supervising extensive im- 
provements. He was appointed assistant 
engineer of manufacture of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company in 1905. Two years 
later he was appointed engineer of con- 


Because 


struction of the Consolidated Gas and the 
Astoria Light, Heat and Power Com- 
panies, having charge of maintenance of 
their properties and design and erection 
of new works. 

During the latter part of 1912 he super- 
vised the design and construction of the 
4 Irving Place office building and four- 
teen years later its additional structure. 

Mr. Morris was made chief engineer 
of the Consolidated and Astoria Com- 
panies in 1924, and vice-president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company in 1927, and 
on the merger of the various gas and elec- 
tric companies into the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company he continued as a vice-presi- 
dent. He served as vice-president and 
chief engineer of the Astoria Company 
from 1925 to 1927 and then was made 
president, chief engineer and director of 
the company.- He was also consulting 
engineer of the New York and Queens 
Gas Company. 

Mr. Morris is the author of technical 
papers on the removal of tar from water 
gas, a high power incandescent gas lamp 
and the operation of large carburetted 
water gas sets, and was the inventor of a 
process for the liquid surface drain for 
gas holders and co-inventor of methods 
and apparatus for storing oil. 





Joseph McKinley Retires 


After almost thirty-nine years of con- 
tinuous service, Joseph McKinley, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales, Philadel- 
phia Company and Subsidiary Companies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., retired May 3lst. A 
pioneer in Sales and Service activities, 
particularly of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, with which he was employed October 
Ist, 1903, as the first Power Salesman, and 
later as the organizer and director of the 
Power Sales Department, Mr. McKinley 
witnessed and had an important part in 
the development of the Duquesne Light 
Company from an infant concern with a 
few thousand customers and a power 
load of less than 10,000 kilowatts, to its 
present stature. After 1931, when he was 
made Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
his sound experience and executive ability 
had much to do with the expansion of gas 
sales. 

As a token of their esteem, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was presented with a combination 


model radio-phonograph by all of the 
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employes of Sales and Service, together 
with an ornamental scroll, bound in a 
decorative cover of blue leather, on which 
was inscribed the signatures of the em- 
ployes. 





Joseph McKinley 


Upon the retirement of Mr. McKinley, 
G. W. Ousler was placed in charge of the 
Sales and Service Activities, effective June 
Ist, for the Duquesne Light Company and 
the Allegheny County Steam Heating 
Company. F. B. Jones was appointed in 
charge of Sales and Service Activities for 
the Equitable Gas Company and the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia Gas Company. 


—_—_—f¢+—_____ — 


A.G.A.E.M, Elects Officers 
for Ensuing Year 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, held in Chicago on June 
11, 1942, the following officers were elected 
to take office on October 1, 1942. 

President—Colonel W. F. Rockwell, 
Pittsburgh-Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ist Vice Pres—Lyle C. Harvey, The 
Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2nd Vice Pres.—D. P. O’Keefe, O’Keefe 
and Merritt Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Treasurer—John Van Norden, American 
Meter Company, New York, N. Y. 
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A.G.A.E.M, President-Elect Heads 
Production for Maritime 
Commission 


Colonel W. F. Rockwell, President of 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company and 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Company, who is 
now serving as Director of Production for 
the Maritime Commission in Washington, 
was recently elected President of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. 





During the 
few months in 
which he has 
devoted his 
principal atten- 
tion to the pro- 
duction prob- 
lems of the in- 
tensified ship- 
building pro- 
gram, Colonel 
Rockwell has 
been instru- 
mental in accel- 
erating the out- 
put of the ship- 
yards to a point 
hitherto unequalled by any country in the 
world. According to Colonel Rockwell, 
U. S. shipyard production is now limited 
only by the capacity of the steel mills and 
not by the capacity of the shipbuilders 
He further stated that in May more than 
30%. of the entire steel plate produced in 
this country was consumed in the tre- 
mendous Maritime program. 











In addition to Colonel Rockwell’s duties 
with the Maritime Commission, he also 
serves as a member of the Executive 
Committee, Army and Navy Munitions 
Board and the War Production Board, 
Material Requirements Section. 

y — 


H. A. Watson Leaving A.G.A.E.M. 
Post 


H. A. Watson, Washington Representa 
tive of the A.G.A.E.M., resigned from the 
Association as of July 1, 1942, to become 
affiliated with the Lincoln Brass Works, 
Inc., with headquarters at Detroit, Michi 
gan. 

Mr. Watson has been the Washington 
Representative for the Domestic Gas 
Range Division of the Association, and 
prior to his Washington appointment, he 
represented the CP Gas Range Manufac- 
turers as National Sales Counsellor. 

Prior to joining the Association, Mr. 
Watson was active in the industry, having 
been Sales Promotion Manager for the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Cancellation of A.G.A, Annual 
Convention 


You could announce that the Executive 
Board at its meeting in New Orleans 
cancelled the Annual Convention hereto- 
fore set for San Francisco in September 
1942. 

A committee will be appointed by the 
President to consider the time and place 
for a proposed annual business meeting. 


Domestic Gas Range Research 
Broadened To Include All 
Cooking 


According to an announcement by R. L. 
Fletcher, Chairman, Committee on Domes- 
tic Gas Research of the American Gas 
Association, the name of Project No. 1 
“Research in Domestic Gas Ranges” has 
been changed to “Research in Domestic 
Gas Cooking.” This change has been made 
in order to more completely describe the 
research work being done under this 
project, which work includes a number of 
cooking investigations not directly con- 
nected with ranges as such. 

The project “Research in Domestic Gas 
Cooking” is the key project of the exten- 
sive domestic gas research program that 
has been authorized by the Executive 
Board of the Association. Other projects 
in the program on which work has been 
under way for some time are Project 
No. 2 “Domestic Gas Water Heating Re- 
search,” Project No. 3 “Research in Fun- 
damentals of Atmospheric Gas Burner 
Design,” Project No. 5 “Research in Direct 
Gas Space Heating” and Project No. 6 
“Research in Central Gas Space Heating.” 
Plans for still further expanding the pro- 
gram with conditions during the post-war 
period in mind are being formulated. 

A number of valuable technical bulletins 
have been released as a result of these 
projects which are being conducted in the 
Association’s Laboratories in Cleveland. 
Technical and engineering material con- 
tained in these bulletins has been carefully 
checked by Technical Advisory Commit- 
tees of Manufacturers before being 
printed. The latest bulletin entitled “Fun- 
damentals of Design of Atmospheric Gas 
Burner Ports” reports on one phase of 
Project No. 3. It will be off the press 
within the next 30 days. Copies of 
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Domestic Gas Research Bulletins can be 
secured from A.G.A. Headquarters. 
——— % — 
New War Standards for Ranges 
Now Available 

Prepared at the request of the War 
Production Board, American Emergency 

Standard Approval Requirements for 
Domestic Gas Ranges were recently pub- 
lished and distributed to interested manu- 
facturers. Formulated for the purpose of 
reducing amounts of strategic materials, 
used in range construction to a minimum, 
these streamlined standards will remain 
in effect for duration of the emergency. 
They cover the so-called “cooker” type 
range embodying separate oven and broil- 
er, using a common burner, for both fed- 
eral housing and civilian needs. 

Major changes from the current range 
standards cover constructional features. 
\ reduction of 2 gage sizes from the 
present required thickness of sheet metal 
parts is permitted. Other changes include 
elimination of utility drawers, top burner 
covers and one of the two oven racks 
formerly supplied. All applicable stand- 
ards for safety, performance, and eff- 
ciency remain unaltered. In view of the 
differences in materials employed, certified 
models must bear the following perma- 
nently attached statement in addition to the 
Laboratories Approval Seal: “Approved 
under War Emergency Requirements.” 

Additional information as well as copies 
of these requirements may be obtained 
from the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Los Angeles, California. 

McCall Award 

Attention is called to the fact that gas 
utility home service departments compet- 
ing for the second annual awards in the 
McCall’s Magazine Awards Contest must 
submit their papers to Association Head- 
quarters on or before August 1, 1942. 

Cash prizes of $100, $50 and $25, with 
plaque or certificates wil be made to the 
three home service directors or directing 
heads of the home service departments of 
those gas companies in the United States 
and Canada which have, in the judgment 
of the Jury of Awards, made the most 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of better living in the home. 

The basis on which the awards will be 
made are as follows: 

Entrants will submit papers of 2000 
words or less covering the following five 
heads: (Rating for judging included.) 

1. The aim of the particular Home Serv- 
ice Department. (Rating—15 points.) 

2. The training of personnel and sales 
people. (Rating—15 points.) 

3. Community activities engaged in by 
the Home Service Department. (Rating— 
20 points). 

4. Any increase in scope of Home Serv- 
ice activities in the current year over the 
preceding year. (Rating—25 points.) 

5. Accomplishment of aims. (Rating— 
25 points.) 

The awards will be announced in 
October 1942 for the calendar year of 
1941. 

Entries should be addressed to McCall’s 
Magazine Awards, care of the American 
Gas Association, New York, 
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Atlanta Employs Girls 
As Meter Readers 


Girl meter readers are replacing men 
who have been called into service with 
the Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
and are proving to be entirely satisfactory. 

The first girl meter reader was employed 
several weeks ago to replace a man called 
into the army. Since that time, five other 
girls have been employed for this work, 
or one-third of the company’s entire 
meter-reading group, and more will un- 
doubtedly be employed from time to time. 

Girls to be taken as meter readers come 
from the regular employment lists of the 
company. They must want out-door work. 
They must have a high school education 
or its equivalent. And they must pass a 
physical examination that is more thor- 
ough than that given office workers, for 
a meter reader must not only walk several 
miles a day, but be out in all sorts of 
weather. 





When selected for a meter reader job, 
a girl is first put to work delivering bills 
in the sections that she will later serve as 
meter reader. This “breaks her in” to 
walking five miles or more a day regu- 
larly and at the same time familiarizes 
her with the sections in which she will 
later do her regular work. 

After a month of this, she is sent out 
with the regular meter reader over the 
route she is to take. Here she becomes 
more familiar with her routes and learns 
how to handle the “hazards” of the course, 
including cellar stairs, gloomy basements, 
and dogs. She soon learns how to handle 
her flash-light so as to keep vicious dogs 
at bay and other tricks of the meter 
reader’s trade. 

Two weeks of this, and the girl meter 
reader is ready to don her uniform, con- 
sisting of a perky blue over-seas cap, white 
blouse and blue slacks, and go to work. 

Girl meter readers receive their assign- 
ments in the morning the same as the men 
and while it has taken them a little longer, 
as yet, to complete their assignments, they 
report back to the company’s office in the 
afternoon when they have completed their 
day’s work. 

Girl meter readers are sent into the bet- 
ter residential sections of the city. Men 
are still retained for meter reading in the 
downtown business sections and in some 
other sections of the city and will continue 


be used there as long as they can be 
obtained, 

While the Atlanta Gas Light Co. is 
probably not the first gas utility company 
in this country to adopt girl meter readers, 
it is believed to be the first to go into the 
matter of girl replacements for men 
readers during the war on a large scale 
and in a scientific manner, and it has 
helped to solve a growing and a serious 
problem. 


Steel Plants Enlarge 
Coke Capacity 

Construction of by-product coke ovens 
is keeping pace with increased pig iron 
and steel productive capacity. A contract 
just awarded to Wilputte Coke Oven Cor- 
poration, New York, brings to six the 
number of batteries this firm alone is now 
building, totaling 403 by-product coke 
ovens, all but one battery being for various 
companies in the steel industry. The latest 
contract calls for a large battery of 
Semet-Wilputte underjet ovens, together 
with required additions to existing by- 
product and benzol plant facilities. 

Wilputte has completed construction of 
five other batteries of coke ovens in re- 
cent months. The firm is a subsidiary of 
Semet-Solvay Company, which is a part of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 


New Book on Labor Arbitration 


The first comprehensive book on labor 
arbitration ever issued in the United 
States is announced for publication by 
mid-summer. 

Entitled “Labor Arbitration—Principles 
and Procedures,” it is the work of Dr. 
John A. Lapp, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience in this complex field are matched 
by only a few men in this country. The 
author has arbitrated over 400 cases in 
the last ten years, covering the terms of 
new contracts, grievances under labor con- 
tracts, jurisdictional disputes, interpreta- 
tions of contract provisions, etc., etc. 


George M. Knight Joins 
Consumers Gas Company 


George M. Knight, assistant manager of 
West Gas Improvement Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., since 1931, has been ap- 
pointed engineer in charge of construc- 
tion and maintenance for the Consumers 
Gas Co. of Toronto, Ontario, effective 
July 15. 

A graduate of Manchester College of 
Technology in England, Mr. Knight began 
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his career in the gas industry in 1917 when 
he joined West’s Gas Improvement Co., 
Ltd., the parent organization of the New 
York concern. After thorough training 
in the design and construction of gas 
plants, he came to the United States in 
1923. 


H. W. Reed Succeeds C. N. Lauer 
as Pres. Philadelphia Gas Works 


Announcement was made July Ist that 
Conrad N. Lauer has resigned as Presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. He will remain with the 
Company as Director and Chairman of 
the Board, and will also continue as a 
Director and as a Vice-President of The 
United Gas Improvement Company. 





H. W. Reed 


C. N. Lauer 


Hudson W. Reed, Executive Vice- 
President of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company since March 23, 1936, 
was elected President to succeed Mr. 
Lauer. Prior to 1912, Mr. Reed was 
engaged in mechanical and industrial 
engineering activities in our Eastern 
cities. At that time he entered the util- 
ity field and for five years was with Day 
& Zimmermann, owners and operators 
of gas, electric, and traction companies. 
In 1917 he left Day & Zimmermann to 
enter the United States Army. He was 
commissioned a Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Ordnance Department and served in 
the production and engineering branch- 
es of that service until the end of the 
war. 

After the armistice, Mr. Reed became 
a consultant on industrial engineering 
and management in various parts of the 
country. In 1931 he returned to the 
utility field with The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia. ~ 
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What'll We Do For Gas 
(Continued from page 28) 


cardinal points in the program should 
be the maintenance of burner and ap- 
pliance efficiency. 


Gas Conservation 


One further thought along the 
line of gas conservation. Generally 
speaking, areas where there are pos- 
sibilities of a gas shortage this com 
ing winter are also areas where gen- 
erally speaking a tremendous amount 
of home and space heating exists. In- 
sulating materials and storm sash are 
still available ; labor is still available ; 
money is still available. Why not pro- 
mote a program through advertising, 
dealers, direct contacts or what have 
you, which will not only save money 
for the consumer and make him 
happy but also conserve gas as a di- 
rect contribution to the war effort. In 
round figures attic insulation will 
effect a 10% reduction in gas usage; 
attic and side walls 25-33%; attic, 
side walls and storm sash 35-50% 
Here is one case where both the cus- 
tomer and the war effort benefit. An 
educational and servicing program 
should also be carried on which has 
for its objective the conservation of 
gas through: 


1. Maintenance of burner efficiency 
2. Maintenance of 
ficiency 


furnace ef- 
3. Maintenance of lower room 
temperatures 
4. Reduction of ventilation 
5. Reduction of air infiltration 
into the basement 
6. Reduction of space to be heated 
(unused rooms and areaways) 
Now we have reviewed develop- 
ments and looked into a good many 
nooks and crannies of our far flung, 
complicated and highly technical gas 
business, yet there doesn’t seem to be 
any single answer to the question as 
to “What’ll We Do For Gas?” To 
predict very far into the future now- 
adays is rather hazardous so we might 
sum up our answer in a general way 
by saying that we'll do all we can 
with the tools we’ve got and then 
after that we’ll stretch a little bit and 
still do some more. 


Presented at the Annual Meeting, Indi- 
ana Gas Assn., Indianapolis, May 11-12. 


j Pa 
LEROY O. GORDON 


Leroy O. Gordon, President of the 
Peoples Water and Gas Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., died June 17th. He was 59 years 
old. Mr. Gordon was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Peoples Light & Power Co. 
of New York. 


Ruthenburg Outlines Objectives 
for Utilities 

If the great cumulative demand at the 
end of the war for housing, modern heat- 
air-conditioning, and improved 
household appliances is to benefit the 
American gas industry, the gas utilities 
should take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunity for community leadership during 
the war. This is the counsel of Louis 
Ruthenburg, president of Servel, Inc. 

Speaking recently before the Indiana 
Gas Association, Mr. Ruthenburg said in 
the degree to which the utility manage- 
ments assist their communities in helping 

win the war will their utilities benefit 
in the days of peace to come. “Here is at 
once the challenge and the opportunity 
confronting the American gas industry,” 
he outlined specific ob- 
jectives which all utilities should strive 


he de clared when 


for. These were: “To assume community 
leadership for winning the war; to ease 
the burden in this bewildering era of 


scarcity in communities conditioned to 
plenty; to assist in conserving the health 
and strength of your neighbors; to give 
‘public service’ new significance and added 
lustre in the minds of your fellow citizens; 
to consolidate your leadership among the 
patriotic Americans who are contributing 
effectively toward winning the war, toward 
winning the peace to follow, toward pres- 
ervation of our American system of free 
enterprise.” 

“Notwithstanding the duties imposed 
upon our laboratories and technical per- 
sonnel by problems of war production,” 
Servel’s president said, “research and de- 
velopment work of a high order is being 
consistently applied to the development and 
improvement of gas appliances and equip- 
ment.” Accordingly, he pointed out, the 
gas industry is assured of new and greatly 
improved products as soon as the civilian 
market can again be supplied. “Gas air- 
conditioning, for example, was on the 
threshold of public acceptance and great 
market expansion just as America went 
to war,” he said. “When we turn again 
to the pursuits of peace greatly improved 
gas air conditioning apparatus will be 
ready to bring to the gas industry a great 
new load - 

Mr. Ruthenburg declared that indus- 
try’s war-engendered problems must not be 
discussed in terms of hardships imposed 
upon industrial employees, owners and dis- 
tributive agencies, but rather in terms of 
removing obstacles in the way of winning 
the war and winning the peace. “Industry’s 
war problems are the nation’s problems 
because we shall win neither the war nor 
the peace unless the enormous ‘potential’ 
capacity of American industry can be 
quickly converted into ‘actual’ striking 
power in the hands of well organized, well 
directed, strategically deployed armed 
forces,” he said. “There are many indi- 
cations that these important problems are 
being solved. Nevertheless, our industrial 
war problems are immediate and pressing. 
Present production rates, encouraging as 
they are, must be doubled very quickly.” 
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Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company Elects Officers 


Harry C. Beaver has been elected presi- 
dent of Worthington-Gamon Meter Com- 
pany to succeed the late E. T. Fishwick. 
Mr. Beaver is also president of the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration. 





H. C. Beaver 


R. R. Anderson, treasurer and manager 
of Worthington-Gamon Meter Company 
has been elected vice president and direc- 
tor, as well as retaining his office as 
treasurer. 


Mackay in Government Service 


Malcolm B. Mackay, Sales Engineer, 
The Burkay Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturers of large volume Water 
Heating Equipment, has taken a leave of 
absence from his company to enter gov- 
ernment service as associate engineer, to 
be connected with the Miami area head- 
quarters of the Army Air Forces, tech- 
nical training command, office of the 
Utilities, Miami Beach, Fla. 


T. J. DANEHY 


Thomas J. Danehy, vice president and 
manager of the Wisconsin Fuel & Light 
Co., operating the gas utility in Mani- 
towoc, died May 31. Mr. Danehy had 
been confined to his bed several months 
with a heart ailment. 


Mr. Danehy was born in Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., in 1886 and after completing his 
schooling entered the public utility field. 

He went to Manitowoc 15 years ago 
when he became manager of the Manito- 
woc properties of the Wisconsin Fuel & 
Light Co. 

For a number of years he was an active 
participant and valued counseler in the 
work of the Gas Section of the Wiscon- 
sin Utilities Assn. In 1935 he was elected 
chairman of the Section at the meeting in 
Green Bay. 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes... 























AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


I, doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 
how you may obtain your flag. 

If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token’”’ resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 
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This Space is a Contribution to Victory by 
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FOR DEFENSE ...FOR THE FUTURE 


The Sprague Meter Company’s Research Staff looks with an eye to the.,, r 
future of Gas and its continued progress in the American Scene. The id 
Gas Industry shall never be found wanting in the present crisis but will 
find it a challenge to their ingenuity. 








Sprague Engineers through intelligent research are bending every effort 
to foresee future demands that may be required of them. Members of the 
Sprague Research Laboratory work with practical views—superior per- 
formance, dependability, interchangeability of parts, low maintenance 


costs and the one great objective, Service under the most trying condi- 
tions. 


THE SPRAGUE METER CO. BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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